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Description of Plans for Buildings 
io be erected on the Mound. 


AVING in a few instances taken 
occasion to animadvert on some 
of the proceedings of our worthy 
Magistracy, and having even been 
accused of doing so with too little 
ceremony, it is with peculiar pleasure 
that we are enabled to pay a just 
tribute to those measures which have 
really tended to the embellishment 
of this venerable city. Such, of late, 
has repeatedly been our agreeable 
task, The grand approach to the New 
Town, by - Bripcr, 
which is now in a train of execution, 
must ever remain a monument of their 
taste, judgment, and attention to the 
good of the city, And the interest 
which we have always felt in every 
project for its improvements makes us 
anxious to submit to the public, one, 
Which we are convinced will meet 
with their approbation. It has been 
formed, and the plans for it drawn 
up by one of ‘our most intelligent and 
indefatigable correspondents. 
fhe Mound must strike every pas- 
Senger as still left in a statenot suit- 
td to the improved and finished con- 
dition of the rest of the New Town. 
No Situation can be more favourable, 
either for ornamental building, or for 
| ne which is to be a centre of public 
Ca The plan at present in view 
Nt a row of buildings on a line 
which € centre of Hanover Street, 
wil may have a front of equal ele- 
on, beth to the Kast and West, 


and may have, on each side, a walk 
and colonnade, as well as a parapet 
railing, to enclose the carriage road 
along the edges of the mound. There 
will be some difficulty in accommo- 
dating the buildings to the slope of 
the ground, which is about 48 feet, 
or nearly one in 173 but this may 
no doubt be removed by the assistance 
of skilful engineers. 

On the north side, fronting Hano- 
ver Street, might be erected a Royal 
Manege, of which a beautiful plan and 
elevation are exhibited in our fron- 
tispiece. It affords dressing - rooms 
for ladies and gentlemen, a handsome 


lobby, a gallery for spectators, besides 


an office and comfortable house for 
the Master. The whole expence, it 
is believed, of finishing this building 
in the most elegant manner, may be 
defrayed by selling the present auk- 
ward area in Nicholson Street. | 
The art of steady and graceful 
riding, one of undoubted utility, and 
only to be learned by principles, is at 
present excellently taught in tlus 
city. Hut it is neglected, partly, 
we believe, on account of the remote 
and inconvenient situation in which 
the Academy is placed. By render- 
ing it more conspicuous, gentlemen 
will be induced to avail themselves 
of the advantages which they possess 
in this respect, instead of being taught 
by their grooms, or other persons to- 
tally unqualified for conveying the 
necessary instruction: and the public 
is not perhaps aware, that the present 
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is in a great measure owing to the 
pains taken by Lord Pembroke in 
teaching the men to ride. 

It has been proposed to build along 
the Mound, a street, which might 
form a continuation of Hanover Street. 
The chief objection is, that though the 
houses might present handsome fronts 
to the street, the back parts, which 
would be viewed from Princes Street, 
the North Bridge, Castle-hill, and 
other conspicuous points, would ex- 
hibit only masses of deformity. If a 
Street then is built, it should be only 
a single row of houses, with a double 
The mound might be also 
employed for the site of other public 
buildings,—a theatre, for example, to 
which its central situation would ex- 
cellently adapt it. 

It is impossible to pass from this 
subject, without noticing the deplora- 
ble condition in which that portion of 
territory, which lies between the old 
and new town, still continues. ‘here 
is scarcely a corner of the country so 
remote, where ground left in such a 
state would not be justly considered 
as a disgrace! What then shall we 
say to its being placed in the very 
centre of so great a city, and forming | 
the most conspicuous object from all 
the places of greatest resort ?- It were 
superfluous to observe how much the 
health, as well as beauty of the town, 
must be improved by this space being 
laid out in a tasteful and judicious 
manner. Such a measure forms an 
almost indispensable accompaniment 
to building on the mound; and in- 
deed we will not imagine, that our 
Magistrates, who are carrying on so 
many valuable improvements, can 
longer shut their eyes to the necessity 
of the one which we have now sug- 
gested, 


Account of a Steam Boat invented in 


1737. 


A MONG the various important me- 
~" chanical uses of steam, none pro- 


Account of a Steam Boat invented in 1737. 


mises to be more useful to mankind, 
than its application to the conveyance 
of vessels. This it is now made ty 
accomplish without the aid of wind 
and tide, not only in rivers or narrow 
channels, but in broad firths, and al. 
most in the ocean. ‘The application 
of steam to mechanical purposes has 
now been known for upwards of q 
century. It was in 1705 that New. 
comen took out his patent for the 
steam engine. In 1712, it was first 
used in the collieries, and, by 1720, 
it had come into general use. In 1795, 
Mr Wauchope of Edmonstone con. 
tracted for one with John Potter, En. 
gineer. But there is a fact not general- 
ly known, for which we are indebted 
to an intelligent correspondent. It is, 
that so far back as 1737, there exist- 
ed the invention of a sieam boat. The 
plan of it is contained in a little 
pamphlet, under the following title: 
“ A Description and Draught of a 
new invented machine for carrying 
vessels or ships out of, or into any 
harbour, port, or river, against wind 
or tide, or ina calm. By Jonathan 
Hulls, London. Printed for the 
Author, 1737. Price 6d.” 

The title of this pamphlet will ex 
hibit the limited view in which the 
author regarded his plan, being rather 
for overcoming local difficulties, than 
for being the continued instrument of 
the vessel’s motion. He discusses the 
question, whether the machine should 
be placed within the vessel to be thus 


towed, or whether it should be fitted 


into a boat, which, being attached '9 
the vessel, might draw it along. For 
several very good reasons, he prefers 
the latter alternative ; so that his pre 
ject is quite that of a steam boat. 

In explaining the process followe , 
the author begins by demonstrating 
number of problems in mechanics 
pneumatics, upon which his mae 
is founded. He then proceeds 
scribe the mechanism empleyed ™! 
following terms: 

In some convenient par 
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tow-boat there is placed a vessel about 
9 thirds full of water, with the top 
close shut ; this vessel being kept boil- 
ing, rarifies the water into a steam 5 
this steam being conveyed through a 
large pipe into a cylindrical vessel, 
and there condensed, makes avacuum, 
which causes the weight of the at- 
mosphere to press on the vessel, and 
so presses down a piston that is fitted 
into this cylindrical vessel, in the 
same manner as In Mr Newcomen’s 
engine, 

It hath been already demonstrated, 
that a vessel of 30 inches diameter, 
which is but two feet and a half, 
when the air is driven out, the at- 
mosphere will press on it to the 
weight of 4 ton 16 hundred and up- 
wards; when proper instruments for 
this work are applied to it, it must 
drive a vessel with a great force.” 


Account of Ancient Tupestry formerly 
in the Church of St PAuL’s, now 
in the Cathedral of AIX. 


HE attention of all travellers in 

the South of Trance, is arrested 
by a piece of tapestry, with historical 
figures, preserved in the cathedral 
church of Aix. Some particulars re- 
specting it are given by M. de St Vin- 
cens, a French gentleman of distinc- 
tion, It is worked of silk and wool, 
but principally of wool ; and it con. 
tains twenty-seven compartments, or 
Pictures, representing subjects of sa- 
cred history, In the manuscript his- 
lory of the city of Aix, they are 
‘tated to have belonged originally to 
the church of St Paul, in London.— 
At the era of the reformation, all the 
‘eligious ornaments of this description 
Were removed, and sent abroad for 
“ts when the present was purchased 
ey of Aix. The most dis- 
oan 0 persons in England had 
y superintended its formation, 
two places the arms of 
three il. ; it bears also those of 
, Archbishops of Canterbury ; 


Morton, Dene, and Warham, besides 
other arms which are supposed to he- 
long to noble families in England.— 
The date of 1511 appears upon one of 
the compartments, The merit is va- 
rious, but in many instances very con- 
siderable. From the style and date, 
M. Saint Vincens supposes it to have 
been executed from the cartoons ot 
Quintyn Matsys, or perhaps of Jerome 
Dubois. He concludes with the fol- 
lowing circumstance, which deserves 
to be recorded : 

** Lord Douglas, Earl of Buchan, 
desired to purchase the tapestry which 
I have described. ‘This nobleman, 
who founded at Edinburgh the Socie- 
ty of Antiquaries, and gave to the 
public, every month, a literary journal 
named the Bee, was the friend and 
the correspondent of my father; he 
wrote to me during the shor? interval 
of the peace of Amiens, to desire that 
I would ask of M. Cicé, then Arch- 
bishop of Aix, that he would sell him 
this tapestry, which M. Cicé had 
bought for his church. He mention- 
ed his wish to place it in the church 
belonging to an ancient Scottish ab- 
bey which he had annexed to his do- 
mains. He had adorned this church 
with many beautiful monuments. He 
had erected there one to Mr Peiresc, 
of whom I had sent him a bust model- 
led after that in my possession. He 
proposed to erect similar ones to 
Camden and other learned contem- 
poraries of James I., as our Peirese 
was: he wished to have our tapestry 
to place it in his church as a national 
monument. I could not fulfil his com- 
mission.” 

The author is mistaken in giving 
to the Earl of Buchan the title of 
Lord Douglas, although his Lordship 
is related to that illustrious family ; 
and also in representing his Lordship 
as the Editor of the Bee. The other 
facts stated by him are, we believe, 
correct, and certainly bear testimony 
to that zeal for the arts which dis- 
tinguishes his Lordship. 
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HE following is an account of the quantity of grain, meal, and aes im. 
ported into Great Britain from foreign countries, and alin from Ireland 


Commercial Intelligence. 


CoMMERCIAL INTELLIGENCE. 


between the 5th day of January 1814, and the 5th day of January 18/5 


distinguishing the places from whence imported, and the different kinds of 


grain. 
Corn, Grain, ! Total 
From whence Imported. Barley.| Beans. | Oats. |Peas |Rye, | Wheat. “grain, | Flour Flour, 
Qrs. | Qrs. | Qrs. |Qrs./Qrs.| Qrs. | Cwts. Qrs. | Cwts, 
Denmark & Norway, 3155 617; 8858} 14)1234) 3969 18047 
3 $99 338] 8575 9906 
303 386) 343 29804 | 30836 
| 972 25428 26400 
2698] 7113) 35351)1995 1693)108615 157465 
Germany &Heligoland| 2686) 8896, 263941943 684) 76696 331117299) 331 
7163) 16987148308, 3664) 109)121794 298025 
260| 2199| 2336] 280, —|126748| 9911131823] 991 
11678) 1613, 26154) 147) 719)105078, 794811145389) 7948] 
U. S. 10 10 
B. N.-A. 9 
Other parts,..... 1179 3381 4408, 1325] 10392) 1325 
29125 37633, 252158 9505 '6046 611115 82147, 945582) $2147 
16718} 5730643478] .459|  4]184705 141953 


There were also imported into 
Great Britain, from foreign countries, 
1 qr. Indian corn, 1 cwt. 
meal, 4 qrs. malt, and 17 cwts. oat 


meal, 


The following is an account of the 
guaniity of British and foreign grain, 


Indian 


January 1815; 


meal, and flour, eidadead from Great 
Britain to foreign countries, and also 
to [reland, between the 5th day ot 
January 1814, and the 5th day of 


distinguishing the 


places to which exported, and the 
different kinds of grain.— 


| Corn, Grain, &c. Total. 
To where Exported. Barley.| Malt. | Oats. [Peas] Rye. | Wheat. Flour. 
Qur. grain. 
Qrs. | Qrs. | Qrs. |Qrs.] Qrs. | Qrs. | Cwts. }} Qrs. | Cwrts. 
Denmark, 500 770 1270 3 
5725 93} 1508] 10059] 208} 17597] 221° 
2188 5| 4524) 6767 
ile 2 38 2 10 44, ° 10 
526 526 
Germany, 12 25) 4 19 61 
Flanders, 375 375 
1714 580 2384 493 
137 12} 35] 2170} 22100] 14278]] 24454] 14270 
28429 15339] 12] 863] 7731] 12004]} 52367] 12004 
Gibraltar, ..... 9 12 $4.70 14 $470 
Isles M.G. and J... 297] 5093] 774} 187 992] 29372] 7945} 29375 
B. N. A. canis 134 28 80}1470 68221} 1712 68221 
West Indies,... 442 19641/4788 31 79/131 088]} 24981]1310°S 
1 123s 3 1238 
A 1230 iP 3257] 124s] 325! 
40101] 6450} 38390/6531) 18417] 141162 
95531 13001] 176] 197 350 67} 23204 
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There were also exported from 


S Great Britain, to Norway, 24 cwts. 


barley meal and 1276 cwis. oat meal ; 


to Kussia, ZOOO cwts. rye meal; to 
| Germany, 4 qrs. beans; to Holland, 
cwts. oat meal; to France, 195 qrs. 
E beans; to Portugal, 2 cwts. oat meal ; 
B to Spain, 806 qrs. beans; to Gibral- 
S tar, 5 qrs. beans and 7 cwts. oatmeal ; 
to Isles of Man, Guernsey, and Jersey, 
12 qrs. beans, 54 cwts, barley meal, 
Sand 74 cwts. oat meals to the British 
| North American colonies, 12 gqrs. 
S beans, 55 cwts. bear meal, and 2065 
b cwts. oat meal 3 and to the West-In- 
I dies, 4655 qrs. beans, 21 cwts. barley- 


meal, and 6998 cwts. oatmeal. 
' An edict has been published by 


Spanish government, prolonging 
| the time allowed for the exporting of 


F cotton goods to South America to the 


; end of April, and to the end of May 
for selling such goods in Spain. 


Report of the Committee of Writers 
| to the Signet appointed to consider 
a Bill, entitled, * Aa Act to Facili- 
‘tate the Adiministration of Justice 
‘in that part of the United Kingdom 
‘called Scotland, by the Introduc- 
‘tion of Trial by Jury in Civil 


Causes.’ 


q Pwo different sets of resolutions, in 
F = tegard to this bill, having been 
pPtoposed by Mr Inglis and Mr Mac- 
p’ty Napier, at the General Meeting 
held on the 26th of January last, the 
‘ecting, after some reasoning, ap- 
punted a committee “ to consider 
a re bill, and report their opinion on 
q rs whole points connected with it ; 
®,,, teport to be printed, and circu- 
‘ted amongst the Members pre- 
Bus to a General Meeting, to be 
: called for the purpose of consider- 
Ing it,”? 

‘ous meetings, and now beg 
Bumbly to report the results of 


their deliberations; premising, that 
they must nearly confine themselves 
to a simple statement of these results ; 
as it would not be pessible, without 
extending this report to an inconvee. 
nient length, to lay before the Society 
any detailed view of the grounds upon 
which the following resolutions have 
been adopted, or of the arguments by 
which they have been opposed, in 
those instances where there has been 
a difference of opinion among the 
members of the committee. 

1. The committee are unanimously 
of opinion, that the prospects of a- 
melioration in the Administration of 
justice, which the introduction of Ju- 
ry - irial in civil causes holds gut 
to the country, might be frustrated, 
by any attemptto introduce that mode 
of procedure upon too broad a scale ; 
and they therefore approve of the 
principle of the bill, in so far as it has 
in view the introduction of jury-trial 
by way of experiment, and upon a 
limited scale, in the decision of civil 
causes in Scotland. 

2. In order that this experiment 
may be made, so as not to endanger 
the established principles of our law, 
the majority of the committee con- 
ceive it to be expedient, that, during 
the operation of the proposed bill, the 
court alone should have the power of 
determining in what particular cases 
the new mode of trial should be ap- 
plied. Others of their number, how- 
ever, were of opinion, that it would 
be perfectly consistent with the prin- 
ciple of the bill, that all actions, on 
account of verbal or personal wrongs 
or injuries, or where there are con- 
clusions for damages on any grounds 
whatever, should, as a matter of 
course, be sent by the Lords Ordina- 
ry to the Commissioners of the jury 
court, upon the requisition of pursuer 
or defender. 

3. The majority of the Committee 
are of opinion, that, in order to give 
the country the full benefit of the 
propesed measure, the Lord Ordinary, 

upon 
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apon the requisition of either party in 
a cause, as well as of his own motion, 
should take the cause verbally, to re- 
ort to his division of the court, for 
their direction, as to the propriety of 
grantiny or refusing a trial by jury. 
4, The majority of the committee 
approve of the bill, in so far as it dis- 
penses with the requisite of unanimity 
in the verdicts of juries in civil causes. 
5. The committee disapprove of 
the provision made in the_ bill for 
striking the jury, inasmuch as it en- 
acis, that after the jury-men who have 
been summoned shall have appeared 
in court, the presiding judge shall 
then name the particular individuals 
for trying the issue 3 an election which 
the committee think does not properly 
belong to the office of a judge. 

6. Lhe committee disapprove of 
that clause of the bill which excludes 
certain descriptions of persons from 
serving as jurymen, in so far as the 
same applies to members of the college 
of justice, seeing that they already pos- 
sess a right of exemption in this res- 
pect, which is sufficiently established. 
7. The committee are of opinion, 
that the clause in regard to spectu ju- 
ries should be altered, so as to enable 
any of the parties, in a cause where an 
issue has been directed by the court, 
to apply for a special jury, as well to 
the Lords Commissioners for jury trial 
as to the chamber which directed the 
issue 5 it being understood that such 
application can be made to one only 
of these courts, 

&. It appears to a majority of the 
committee, that it would be expedient 
to give to the judges of the supreme 
consistorial court, in the trial of ac- 
tions for defamation or verbal injuries, 
the same power which is given by the 
proposed bill to the judge of the court 
of admiralty, to certify to the court 
in writing when the case appears to 
thei to be one in which an issue should 
be directed to be tried by a jury, in 
order that the court may exercise its 
discretion in directing such issue. 
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9. The committee are of Opinio», 
thre although it is indispensible tha; 
the court should have the power of 
making acts of sederunt in regard ty 
the forms of process before the jy 
commissioners, it would be highly ex. 
pedient that the nature and terms of 
the proposed acts should be made pub. 
lic before they are passed, by affixing 
them to the walls of the Inner an 
Outer House for a month before pas. 
sing them. 

10. The majority of the committee 
are of opinion, that the clerks of the 
new court should be chosen from 2. 
mong those only who are eligible t 
the office of a principal clerk of session, 

1}. It appears to the committer, 
that in the case of an experiment 
measure like this, the endurance o 
the act giving it effect should not ex! 
ceed five years. 


The committee have only further 
to observe, that besides some verbul 
corrections, which it would be unre. 
cessary here to specify, they have mace 
such alterations upon the clauses of tie 
bill, in a copy amended for that pur 
pose, as seem calculated to carry inli 
effect the various resolutions whic! 
they have reported to the society. 


H. Warrender | David Cleghom 
R. Hotchkis Walter Cook 
James Laidlaw | A. Monypenry 
James Gibson | Hay Donalds» 
William Inglis | James Tytler 
Robert Ainslie { William Bell 
Macvey Napier | /Eneas Machei! 


Letter on the same Subject. By 
Member of the Sxctety- 
puty Keeper of the Signet, de. Ni 
SiR, 

AVING been prevented from 
tending the meeting of ag 

ty, on last Friday, I take the ler 
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subject of the resolutions which were 
then passed : and while I thus deviate 
from the usual conduct of our mem- 
bers, 1 must confess myself guilty of 
afurther trespass on ordinary rules, 
by giving immediate publicity to this 
letter. Should you feel any of that 
desire, which is natural in a person of 
our profession, to reconcile this step 
to form, I bég that you will consider 
itin the light of a protest against the 
proceedings of that meeting ; for, tho’ 
| might quote high authority for cal- 
ling it the substance of an dutended 
speech, I have always entertained 
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we doubts regarding the legitimacy of 
sion. that mode of expression forth of the 
ittee kingdom of lreland. 

oad The object, as I understand, of the 
ce 0 MEE mecting called for the 10th inst. was, 


to consider how far the alterations, 
made in the House of Lords on the 
late jury-bill, were of such a nature 
astorender it expedient for the So- 
ciety to ask time for considering them, 
before the bill was enacted intoa law. 
These alterations may be regarded 
asthreein number: First, Anextén- 
sion of the powers of the jury to the 
| trial of issues not limited to issues of 
fact: Secondly, An enactment re- 
quiring the unanimity of verdicts : 
hort and, ‘Thirdly, A power of introduc- 
ing one judge into the jury court, 
who shall not necessarily be a Scotch 
lawyer, 
er Ot these amendments, it is evident, 
that the first goes very deeply into 
the principle of the bill; while the 
otiers, though unquestionably matters 
of interest, are of comparatively a sub- 
ordinate nature, affecting the details 
oi the bill, but not its principle. It 
may probably excite surprise in some 
Watters, that I should speak thus 
Lightly on the boasted subject of un- 
‘nimity ; but I confess to you, I have 
aiong regarded that question as 
mt somewhat more adapted to the schools, 
than to the consideration of a political 
bert} ‘*clety, "Po the class of men who are 
lo be immediately influenced by the 
March 1815, 
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clause requiring it, 1 own, that the re- 
gulation may be of some importance ; 
as it may, to a certain extent, increase 
the difficulty and hardships of their 
duty ; and I must add, may, in some 
instances, offend against the delicacy 
of a very tender conscience. But, in 
so far as the principle of the bill is 
concerned, [ am satisfied, that this is 
a matter which will be found, in prac- 
tice, to influence proceedings in a very 
slight degree. We have the authori- 
ty of some of our own most able law- 
yers, and of all the judges and states- 
men of England, for considering the 
unanimity of jurymen, as not only use- 
ful, but essential to the bill. We, in 
this manner, have something like ex- 
perience to guide us on the one hand, 
while on the other we have nothing 
but apprehension and theory ; and for 
these reasons I do not see much dan- 


ger in the experiment being made, 


which the trial will enable us to cor- 
rect, if the prevailing doubts on the 
subject should thus be found just. 

With regard also to the new quali- 
fication in the judges of the jury court, 
I am not of opinion that it affords 
ground for much serious apprehension. 
We have reason to believe, that the 
first set of judges to be appointed in 
this court will include none of the ob- 
noxious description; and before vacan- 
cles can occur in the ordinary course 
of things, we have reason to hope, that 
both bench and bar will be so habi- 
tuated to the course of jury proceed- 
ings that the assistance of English law- 
yers will be unnecessary. ‘Chen lam 
entitled to hold, that English lawyers 
will not be called in ; for we have the 
experience of the Exchequer-court to 
shew, that Scotch influence is sufh- 
cient to exclude them, even where 
their introduction would be less ex- 
ceptionable than in the jury court. 

I must add, however, that 1 have 
my own doubts, whether the admis- 
sion of an English lawyer to a seat In 
the new court, (excepting that of the 
Chief Judge) would not be useful to 
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Scotland 5 for its commercial jnter- 
course with the sister kingdom is such, 
as to render an assimilation of its law 
useful in the very extensive class of 
cases to which commerce gives rise, 
even if the admirable maturit¥ of 
English law on all subjects of this 
sort, did not of itself secure much de- 
ference to their precedents on such 
questions. 

Here, however, I am aware that I 
venture on delicate ground 5 for I 
know the apprehensions which are en- 
tertained in many quarters of a con- 
spiracy for the general introduction 
of English law, of which this bill is 
the first step. I, therefore, have no 
great objection to sign a petition a- 
gainst this part of the bill, if it be 
thought deserving of a treatment so 
serious. 

But these, as’ I have already inti- 
mated, are matters of inferior conse- 
quence. ‘The grand alteration, to 
to which our attention ought chiefly 
to be directed, is that which renders 
the trial of mixed issues competent in 
the new Court; and ever since the 
first appearance of the original bill, I 
have been of opinion, that, without 
such a power, the new Court would 
be attended scarcely with any benefit 
to the country. Holding these opi- 
nions, I cannot conceal the surprise 
which I felt on observing this matter 
altogether neglected in the earlier de- 
liberations both of your society and 
of the faculty of advocates, where all 
minds seem to be engrossed by the 
controversy on an inferior and more 
speculative subject; which, like the 
religious disputes of old, and certain 
geological differences in later times, 
(not unknown in this intellectual city ) 
seemed to exclude all regard to mat- 
ters which were only of practical im- 
portance *. You may ask how it hap- 


* I am informed that diseussions did take 
place in the Committee of the Faculty of 
Advocates, connected with this matter 3 and 
it is diificult to conceive that it should have 
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stand that it was debated. 


pened, that a person holding thes 
doctrines should have concealed they 
from the quarter in which he was ep. 
titled to appear ; but perhaps he may 
have been deterred by a doubt of his 
own judgment, which seemed thus ty 
be opposed by persons so much wiser; 
or. perhaps he may have felt that dread 
of public speaking which, (in the oi. 
nion of all modest men,) deprives 
large meetings of so much of thy 
wisdom by which they might othic:. 
wise be enlightened. 

Be this, however, as it may, I s),\! 
be guided by the doctrine of a nation. 
al proverb, and now, though late, lay 
before you the opinions which I have 
held on the subject. 

By the bifl, as it originally stood, 
issues of fact were to be remitted ti 
the jury court, and being there deter. 
mined, were to be returned to the court 
of session, then to become the founda. 
tion of a judgment applying the law. 
Now I observe, in the first place, that 
a plan of this sort is more purely ex- 
perimental in its nature, than any o! 


am 
the other projects which have been re: 
offered for the introduction of trial by su 
jury. It differs from our practice ; ha 
for in proof by commission, the law Ww 
considers the whole evidence as te- W 
ported to the court ; and it differs ve 
from the practice of England, as there as 
the same court superintends the tril i 
both of fact and of law, excepting, 4 0 
I understand, in the solitary instance ( 
of a trial at nts? priws, where the jury, 
in cases of difficulty, find a special 


verdict of fact, which is sent to be 
determined in the Courts at West 
minster. With those persons who fee! 
innovation, this may be a view of the 
new bill in which there is ground +0! 
much doubt. With all men it mut 
have some influence. - 


been overlooked by so many able names % 
. vic are 

appear in that list. But their reports 

silent on the subject 3 and [ do not under 
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Let us see, then, how far this un- 
tried mode of proceeding would be 
either useful or practicable. 

[ hold it as certain, that under the 
bill, as it originally stood, it was only 
wecial verdicts of fact that could be 
received. For example, in the sim- 
plest instance of an action for debt, 
the jury could not find that the de- 
fender owed the pursuer the sum li- 
belled. ‘They could only find, that, 
on a certain occasion, the detender 
purchased from the pursuer the arti- 
cles at the price libelled, and had not 
produced evidence of payment *. 

In cases of this sort a verdict might 
be made up, and it would afford am- 
ple ground for a judgment in law. 
But in all cases of a more involved 
nature, I think it 1s obvious, that it 
would be impossible for a jury to com- 
press, within the limits of a verdict, 
any such complete view of the facts 
proved, as might afford safe grounds 
for the subsequent judgment of a 
court of law, which was a stranger 
to the evidence. I need not state ex- 
amples to this effect. They will 
readily occur to your own mind ; and 
such of the members of our body as 
have ever conducted court business 
will at once perceive the difficulty 
which I have stated. What sort of 
verdict stating mere results, 1 would 
ask, could ever convey an adequate 
idea of the facts proved in a declarator 
of property founded on possession ? 
Or how could a jury proceed in the 
general class of mercantile cases, ques- 
tions of insurance, or in any case, in- 
deed, depending upon intention and 
bona fides 2 
In all instances of this sort, the 
jury, in my opinion, could get out of 
their dilemma only by retaining a 


* It was understood, I presume, that even 
wan the old bill, questions of law, a- 
a out of the evidence, necessary, of 
fell mp to be determined before proceeding, 

Within the cognizance of the New Coutt. 


hs © objection to the bill, therefore, did not 
St on that particular, 
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we! 
short-hand writer, and reporting the 
whole proof,im a verdict, which, bound 
and lettered, would form a handsome 
volume, to be placed in the records of 
the Court, by the side of some of those 
voluminous extracts, the abolition of 
which would thus be so amply com- 
pensated. Iam perfectly serious in 
making this statement. I do not see 
that justice could be done either to 
the witnesses or to the parties in any 
other way. ‘The notes of the presid- 
ing Judge may be suflicient for enab- 
ling him to charge the jury, or to 
correct the parties in any false state- 
ment; but even a verdict as compre- 
hensive as these notes, intelligible, 
perhaps, only to those who could sup- 
ply its defects by a recollection of the 
evidence, would be insuflicient for a 
stranger court, discharging by far the 
most important duty to the-parties, 
by pronouncing judgment.in point of 
law,—a proceeding obviously requi- 
ring the most perfect information to 
render it safe or just. 

It may perhaps be urged here, that 
parties find means, in the most in- 
volved cases, to reduce their state- 
ments’, however various, to 2 conde- 
scendence. Your experience, howe- 
ver, will remind you how greatly they 
fail, when they come to give a state- 
ment of their case in the shape of az- 
swers, to bring their allegations with- 
in any reasonable compass. But there 
is a much more important considesa- 
tion, which will at once strike you as 
doing away the argument founded on 
this part of our practice. ‘he Court, 
according to their older rules, were in 
use to pronounce judgment, a prior, 
upon therelevancy of condescendences, 
(before they went to proof,) but this 
practice is, in modern times, entirely 
abandoned, and proof is, in every in- 
stance, allowed before answer ; so that 
the whole case, fact and law united, 
may come fully in the end for judg- 
ment. What is the cause of this 
change ? Is it not, that statements of 
fact will always become so varied and 
coloured 
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coloured by the little incidents conti- 
nually arising out of a proof, that they 
could not be duly appreciated without 
that full detail which is yielded by a 
proof alone ? But can a verdict be in 
any way rendered more special than 
a condescendence and answers ? 

The trial of a general issue, as I 
understand, is similar to a determina- 
tion or a proof granted before answer ; 
and it is curious to observe, that while 
in our quarter of the island the old 
practice of previous determination on 
the relevancy has gradually worn out, 
a similar progress has taken place in 
England, where we are informed that 
general issues are now taken in al- 
most all cases, and the old system 
nearly exploded. 

Such, to my mind, was the force of 
these considerations, that I did not con- 
ceive the jury bill could be rendered 
practically useful, unless it established 
an independent jury chamber, (con- 
trouled, perhaps, by acourt of review, 
for, averse as I am to the increase of 
patronage, [ am doubtful how far 
such an institution will not yet be found 
necessary,) where trial might take 
place by general or special issues, ac- 
cording as the circumstances of the 
case demanded or admitted: and to 
this situation, I am convinced, things 


will yet come, when the public mind 


is reconciled to the new mode of pro- 
cedure, 

But I must now confess, that I am 
satisfied, upon the whole, with the 
amendment of the bill, which retains 
the Courts as originally proposed, but 
extends the powers of juries,—as be- 
ing likely to yield to the country as 
much of the benefit of jury-trial as is 
consistent wlth the caution that ought 
to guide every experiment upon estab- 
lished institutions. It renders the 
new Court competent to the trial of 
general issues; but it requires the au- 
thority of the Court of Session, in 
every individual instance, before such 
trial can be obtained. -In this way, 


I make no doubt, that whenever the 
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circumstances of a case appear to ad. 
mit of a special verdict, aii issue wij 
be tramed for that purpose, and a 
special verdict will be required, 
Where a case of an opposite descrip. 
tion occurs, which is a fit subject {,; 
jury trial, a general issue will }» 
permitted : and in this way the cow». 
try and the law will be proie:: 
from any gteat danger in the a7. 
nistration of the new bill. 

Some of ihe objections which are 
made to the trial of general issues, re. 
solve, in fact, into doubts regarding 
the expediency of jury trial in civil 
cases, considered as an abstract gene. 
ral question; and if you examine 
them minutely, you will find this to 
be the situation of by far the greater 
number. Indeed, if the preceding ar. 
guments be correct, according to 
which this mode of proceeding is es. 
sential in the great majority of in- 
stances, itis evident that this must 
necessarily be the case with them. 
But I am not bound to discuss this 
general question. If I did, I should 
perhaps displease all parties, by nei- 
ther imdulging in the encomiums 
which, in some quarters, are lavished 
on the institution, nor defending it 
on the same grounds which are ge- 
nerally assumed. 

This, however, as I have said, isa 
question not now before the Society. 
Presuming, therefore, that jury trial 
is a good thing, I am thus of opinion, 
that the right of trying general issues 
is essential to its establishment ; and, 
on the same ground, being taught by 
the opinions of our greatest law al- 
thorities, that the unanimity of juries 
is essential to the safe trial of gene 
ral issues, it follows that we should 


consent to the experiment (tempora!) 


as it must be, if unjust) of requiring 
agreed verdicts, On the other poin' 
I do not consider it of much cons 
quence, how far the clause regula: 
ting the qualification of the Judges 
ought to be admitted ; but I am sur 


if my name could he of any vse 10° 
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} petition on the subject, it should not 
be withheld. 
Having now brought this letter to 
| a close, £ inust apologise both for 
| writing it, acd for making it so long. 
| fear tat it may betray much igno- 
rance uit Many subjects, and particu- 
larly on those which are connected 
wih the practice of English law. 
But it cannot be disagreeable io the 
society, however unavailing, that some 
discussion should take place on dsub- 
ject, where they are at variance with 
the legislature, and where there 1s 
reason to suppose that their present 
opinions will not be sanctioned by the 
bill which is now so near being enac- 
ted into a law, 

I have the honour to be, Sir, your 

most obedient humble servant, 


Edinburgh March 13,1515. J.B. 


MONTHLY MEMORANDA IN NATURAL 
HISTORY, 


GE A-Cale. It had long been known 

that the common people on the 
West coast of England, where this 
plant ( Crambe maritima ) grows plen- 
tifully on the sandy and gravelly 
beaches*, were in the practice of 
watching when the shoots began to 
push thro’ the sand or gravel in April, 
and of cutting off the new growth, 
which was thus blanched and tender, 
and using it as a great delicacy. The 
plant was introduced into kitchen 
gardens half a century ago. About 
the year 1767 it was first brought 
into notice in the neighbourhood of 
London, by Dr Lettsom, who culti- 
vated it in his garden at Grove Hill. 
Twenty years afterwards, a detailed 
account of its culture and mode of 
use was given by the Rev. Mr Lau- 
tents, in the 3d vol. of Mr Young’s 


* 
It is rare on our Scottish shores; but 


cccurs on the beach at Caroline Park, near 
Edinburgh, 


shoots in early spring. 


173 
Annals of Agriculture. The late 
Mr Curtis, weil known for his ele- 
gant Fiora Londinensis, his treatise 
on Grasses, and Lectures on Botany, 
soon afterwards published a little 
book recommending the culture of 
Crambe. In 1805, M. Maher read 
a paper on Its cultivation to the Hor- 
ticultural Society of London, which 
is printed in the first volume of their 
‘Transactions ; and since that time it 
has become a pretty common vegeta- 
ble in Covent Garden market. 

In France the use of sea-cale as a 
culinary vegetable seems to be en- 
tirely unknown. Bastien, in an edi- 
tion of his popular Manuel du Jardi- 
nier, published about six years ago, de- 
scribes the Chou marin d’ Angleterre 
correctly enough; but he appears to 
have tried to make a dish ot the full- 
grown leaves instead of the blanched 
worse 
mess can hardly be imagined : it is 
little wonder therefore that he should 
say, ‘* Cette espece n’a pas un merite 
bien distingué,”” and should resign it 
with-a sneer to cold climates, ** mats 
elle convient mieux que d’autres 
(other sorts of cabbage) dans des cli- 
mats froids,”’ 

In Scotland, the excellence of 
erambe shoots has been known for 
many years, tho’ the cultivation of 
the plant has only of late been much 
attended to. In the Gardeners’ Dic- 
tionary, by James Gordon at Foun- 
tainbridge, near Edinburgh, published 
in 1774, instructions for its cultiva- 
tion are given. He directs that the 
“ beds of sea-cale should be annually 
covered, about four inches deep, with 
sand or gravel, in October or Novem- 
ber. In the following April or May 
the shoots (he remarks) will be ob- 
served pushing up the gravel; this is 
to ke removed, and the shoots to be 
cut off ; being blanched in the cover- 
ing of gravel, they are very tender 
and sweet; they are eaten as aspara- 
gus or broccoli,and much esteemed by 
many.’ This method of Mr Gor- 
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don’s is exactly copied from the prac- 
tice of the country people on the 
coasts of Sussex and Dorset, already 
mentioned, 

The late Mr Nicol, in his Kitchen 
Gardener, published in 1802, recom- 
mends only the drawing up of earth 
to the stems of the plant, in order to 
etiolate them,in other respects follow- 
ing the asparagus mode of culture. 
Jn his Gardeners’ Kalendar, however, 
written in 1809, he gives improved 
directions for promoting the blanch- 
ing, recommending that the beds 
should with this view be hooped over 
and covered with mats, or that a large 
tlower-pot should be inverted over the 
plants. He also, in this work, for 
the first time, gives directions for the 
forcing of sea-cale 3 and he describes 
blanching-pots made with moveable 
covers, which are found very conve- 
nient. 

In 1812, Sir George Mackenzie, 
Bart. (a gentleman indefatigable in 
encoulaging and promoting improve- 
ments of every kind) communicated 
to the Caledonian Horticultural So- 
ciety, a simple and easy method of 
blanching sea-cale, which he had 
caused his gardener at Coul to prac- 
tise with success, “This consisted 
merely in covering the beds with clean 
dry straw, to be changed when it be- 
comes very wet or heavy. Oat-straw, 
broken in the thrashing-mill, is to be 
preferred. Sir George Mackenzie’s pa- 
per is printed in the first volume of the 
Memoirs of that Society, p. 313, In 
the same volume, p. 383, Mr Gibbs, 
nurseryman at Inverness, gives an ac- 
count of his forcing sea-cale in a hot- 
bed frame in the manner of aspara- 
gus, so as to have it fit for cutting 
from November to January. 

Mr Barton, gardener at Bothwell 
Castle, we may mention, covers the 
beds of sea-cale with leaves in -au- 
tumn, as they fall frem the trees, 
and are raked off the shrubberies or 
walks, adding a very slight covering of 
long dung, sufficient only to keep the 
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leaves from blowing about. The sea. 
cale shoots rise quite sweet amony thie 
leaves, very early in the spring, being 
in some measure forced, and etiolatioy 
is al the same time accomplished, 
By the various improvements, there. 
fore, of late years, made in the cul. 


ture of sea-cale, this desirable vey ta. 


ble may be commanded for table, 
with very little trouble, -any time 
from November till May. ‘This long 
period includes the whole dead month; 
of the year; and it may be affirmed 
that sea-cale shoots, when duly blanch. 
ed, are not inferior to asparagus when 
boiled, and form an excellent ingre. 
dient for soups. Not only the head 
or shoot (sometimes also called the 
crown) is fit for use, but the blanched 
stalks of the unfolding leaves, four or 
five of which are atiached to each 
head. Before boiling, these are to 
be detached, and tied along with the 
heads into small bundles, like aspare. 
gus. It isa vegetable which cannot, 
(as remarked by Sir G. Mackenzie) 
easily be over done: it should be 
well drained, and then suffered to re- 
main a few minutes before the fre, 
that a farther portion of moisture may 
be exhaled. 

Last year, sea-cale appeared for the 
first time, it is believed, in the Ed- 
inburgh market. ‘The retailers were 
not acquainted with it, and gave it 
little encouragement. This year the 
Caledonian Horticultural Society has 
very properly offered a premium to 
the gardener who shall bring to mat- 
ket the largest quantity. Last month, 
accordingly, sea-cale appeared in out 
green market, and was sold at 9¢, and 
ls. a head. ‘This month the prce 
has fallen to Gd. a head. But when 
the culture has become more com: 
mon, the price may be reduced to Sé 
a head, with ample profit to the raise? 
From four to six heads, according ' 
the size, make a tolerable dish. , 

The most effectual way of encol- 
raging the cultivation of this or a" 


other culinary plant, is to create 4 
demand 
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demand for the article. If the in- 
habitants of Edinburgh enquire for 
cea-cale in the green market, this de- 
licious vegetable will soon appear as 
regularly on the stalls as asparagus or 
broccoli. ‘ 

CANONMILLS, N. 
98th March 1815. 


Proceedings of the Caledonian Lorti- 
cudiural Soctety. 


T the general meeting of the Cale- 

donian Horticultural society, held 
on the 8th inst. (Dr Duncan, sen. in 
the chair, )a letter fromthe Ld. Cham- 
berlain to his Grace the Duke of Buc- 
cleuch, president of the society, was 
read, stating that the first volume of 
the Society’s Memoirs has been pre- 
sented to the Prince Regent, and by 
him received very graciously. 

The committee for prizes, consi- 
dering that several very excellent 
specimens of late broccoli and Brus- 
sels sprouts had been produced, re- 
commended that two premiums for 
each of these articles should be award- 
ed, and they reported that the first prize 
for broccoli should be given Mr David 
Ford, garderier to the right honour- 
able the Earl of Haddington, at Tyn- 
Ingham, and the second to Mr James 
smith, gardener to the right honour- 
able the Earl of Hopetoun, at Or- 
mston Hall; and the first prize for 
sprouts also to Mr Ford,-and the se- 
prt Messrs Dicksons, brothers, 

Sten nurseries. No early cu- 
Cumbers were produced. 

A report from a committee appoint- 
ed toexamine a hot-bed frame, favour- 
constructed by Mr Sanderson, 
gardener to Robert Stew att, Esq. of 
was read. ‘Lhe report 

Sty commendatory, and was 


Teterrec 
red to the consideration of the 
Council, 

a ollowing communications were 


. 
at this meeting Remarks 


on the canker in fruit trees, and on 
the circumstances to be attended to in 
making experiments or observations 
concerning its cause or cure; by Co- 
lonel Spens of Craigsanqubar. 2. De- 
scription of an improved steam hot- 
house, with plan and section; by Mr 
George Ogilvie, gardener to Lady 
Callender, at Preston-hall. 3. Ou the 
culture and management of the sea- 
cale, so as to command nearly a con- 
stant succession of the blanched 
stalks; by Mr Thomas Burton, gar- 
dener to Lord Douglas, Bothwell cas- 
tle. ‘Lhe secretary read the titles ot 
several other papers which were ne- 
cessarily delayed, particularly an ac- 
count of a hot-bed, on a new con- 
struction, by Mr Henderson, Bre- 
chin; on the culture of onions, by 
Mr Wallace, at Ballechin; on the 
caprification of figs, by Mr Kinmont, 
at Murie ; on protecting blossoms by 
means of straw ropes, and by screens 
of oiled paper ; and two essays on the 
curl in the potatoe. 

The following new members were 
admitted :—Dr Adam Burt, and Dr 
Francis Buchanan, both of Bengal, 
to be honorary members ;—Alexan- 
der Guthrie, Esq. Edinburgh ; Ro- 
bert Mowbray, Esq. Leith; Alex- 
ander Murray Guthrie, Esq. of Crat- 
gie; David Gillespie, Esq. of Kirk- 
ton ; James Baxter, Esq. Pertobello ; 
Mr John Reames, Glasgow ; Mr John 
Peat, Edinburgh ; James Erskine, 
Esq. advocate 3 Robert Scott, Esq. 
Edinburgh ; John Anderson, Esq. 
Leith Walk, and Charles White, 
Esq. Leith, to be ordinary member; 
—and Mr John Reid, gardener to the 
Earl of Cassillis, at Culzean Castle, 
to be a corresponding member, 


MEMOIRS OF THE PROGRESS OF MA- 
NUFACTURES, CHEMISTRY, SCIENCE, 
AND THE FINE ARTS. 


Guicnor Zampont has presented to 
’ the Royal Society an instrument 
oF 
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of his own construction, being an at- 
tempt to exhibit a perpetual motion. 


It consists of two of M. De Luc’s 


electrical columns or galvanic piles, 
placed perpendicularly at the distance 
of about six inches, and each glass 
tube is surmounted with a brass ball : 
between these pillars a steel needle is 
placed to move onan axis; the longer 
arm of this needle touches the upper 
end or bail of each pile, and receives 
from it a sufficient repellent force to 
drive it to the adjacent ball, and vice 
versa: in this manner the motion ts 
continued. No apparatus to measure 
time has, however, been connected 
with this simple motion, which is pro- 
tected from the atmosphere by a glass 
frame. One of these piles at Brus- 
sels gonsists of disks of the diameter 
which are inclosed with 
pressure in two glass tubes of the form, 
of columns. ‘The substance of the 
disks is gilt paper, sprinkled with na- 
tive oxide of manganese: a vertical 
needle, half a fout long, is suspended 
about the sixth of its length towards 
the bottom, and oscillates between 
the two columns, ’striking at each half 
oscillation two bells with which the 
columns are surmounted. This move- 
ment, which is not much different, in 
point of rapidity, from the pendulum 
of a clock of the same length, has 
now existed for seven months, and is 
a true perpetual motiun, arising from 
a physical impulse. The circulation 
ascends this pile dry, and no chemical 
decomposition exhausts it. 

Mr Raiph Dodd has published 
practical Observations on the Dry-Rot 
and its Prevention; and, as an en- 
gineer of much experience, his dis- 
covery merits notice. He describes 
the dry-rot as a perfect fungus, which 
sends its fibrous roots into the timber, 
actin; on it like bydraulic pumps, or 
Jeeches on the hunsan frame, drawing 
out the flutdity, and, rendering it fri- 
able, and as light as cork. Its rava- 


any place deep in the earth. 


ges on ship-board appear to be as ey, 
tensive as in buildings on shore. 
Warm climates are more favourab), 
to it then cold ones. Ventillation of 
the timbers he considers the best pie. 
ventive ; but cure can only be effect. 
ed by cutting away or removiny the 
parts. He has also invented a pow. 
der, which, applied in solution to new 
timbers, secures them from this de. 
structive disease. We learn from our 
Patents, that Mr Bramah has found 
that a coating of Parker’s cement will 
effect this purpose. 

Mr John Henderson, of Brechin, 
preserves, in abundance, roots of all 
kinds for summer use till the retuin 
of the natural crop. He remarks, 
that, by the month of April, the ice 
in his ice-house is found to have sub- 
sided four or five feet; and in this 
empty space he deposits the vegeta. 
bles to be preserved. After stuffing 
the vacuities with straw, and covering 
the surface of the ice with the same 
material, he places on it case-boxes, 
dry ware casks,-baskets, &c. and fills 
them with turnips, carrots, beet-roots, 
celery, and in particular potatoes— 
By the cold of the place vegetation is 
so much suspended, that all these ar- 
ticles may be thus kept fresh and un- 
injured till they give place to another 
crop in its natural season. . Where 
there is not access into an_ice-hous, 
vegetation may be considerably tt 
tarded by placing the roots in vawt 
ed cellars, caves, coal-pits, mines, 


Cajeput oil has lately acquired cor 
siderable celebrity in some parts at 
England, as a most effectual remedy 
for rheumatism, when applied exter 
nally to the deceased part by frictio™ 
De Roxburgh has lately laid @ ve? 
accurate account of the tree which 
yields this oil before the Linnean 
Society, which he cultivated al Cul 
cutta for about ten years. 
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of SCOTLAND. 


Anniversary General meeting 


of this Society was held in the 


i Hall of the Royal College of Phy- 
B <icians at Edinburgh on the 10th of 
} January, at which there were present, 
F the Right Honourable the Earl of 
| Wemyss and March, Right Honour- 

I able the Earl of Dalhousie, Honour- 
able Lord Bannatyne, Honourable 
G. Hallyburton, Hon. George 
Abercremby, M. P. ; Sir Patrick Mur- 
§ ray, Sir George Mackenzie, Sir George 
B Clerk, M. P.; Sir George Steuart, 
Sir George Warrender, M. P, Sir 
f James Colquhoun, Sir John Macgre- 
gor Murray, and Sir A, Muir Mac- 
kenzie, Barts. ; Sir Alexander Gor- 
p don, of Culvenan, Mr Erskine of 
S Mar, and many other extensive land- 
ed proprietors, respectable members 
S ofthe law and military professions, 
| and of the commercial interest, to 
B the number of ninety. 
p Wemyss, Vice-President, in the chair, 
| when, after a ballot, as required by 
S the rules of the society, the follow- 
® ing were duly admitted members, 
their names ordered to be recorded, 


The Earl of 


and public notification of their elec- 


| ton given, viz.— 


Walter Scott, Esq. of Abbotsford 

Samuel Rose, Esq. one of the 
Commissioners of Excise 

Archibald Farquharson, Esq. of 
Finzean 

William Ramsay, Esq. banker, in 
Edinburgh | 

Robert Jamieson, Esq. advocate. 

George Wood, Esq. surgeon, Edin- 
burgh 

George Burnett, Esq. St Andrew’s 
Square, Edinburgh 

John Pitcairn, Esq. younger of 
Pitcairn 

John Bowte, Esq. of Cambisean 

Joha Baird, Esq. of the Shotts Iron 
Works 

Reverend John Mackinnon, minis- 
ter of Slate 

larch 1815. 


Sie) 


Mr John Elder, merchant, Slate 

Mr Alexander Laing, residing at 
Edmonston 

Mr William Sibbald, architect, 
Edinburgh 

Mr James Brown, ditto 

Mr James Milne, Mr Arthur Pol- 


lock, (merchants, Grangemouth. ) 


Mr Macdonald, the secretary, sub- 
mitted to the meeting the proceed- 
ings of the directors since the gene- 
ral meeting in July last, which were 
taken under consideration and ap- 
proved, when a numerous list of pre- 
miums voted by the directors for a 
variety of objects in 1814, as recapi- 
tulated to the meeting, with the names 
ofjthe persons to whom they had been 
adjudged, were directed to be pub- 
lisned in the newspapers in the usual 
manner, and the meeting approved 
of the attention given by the conve- 
ners and other members of the so- 
ciety, who, as committees, had con- 
ducted and reported upon the cattle 
and ploughing competitions in their 
respective districts, over the coun- 
The society, upon considering a 
report by Kirkman Findlay, Esq. M. 
P. and others of its resident mem- 
bers, who had been requested by the 
directors to examine an extensive 
Dairy, upon a new and improved 
plan, established by Mr William Har- 
ley, at Willowbank, im the vicinity 
of Glasgow, voted a piece of plate 
of twenty guineas value, with a suit- 
able inscription, to Mr Harley. From 
the many advantages which this sys- 
tem of Dairy is stated to possess, in 
regard to the health of the cattle, 
preservation of provender, and par- 
ticularly, by insuring a large supply 
of milk in its genuine and unmixed 
state, the meeting expressed a wish 
that Mr Harley woul publish an ac- 
curate account of it, which might 
lead to the introduction of such es- 
tablishments in the neighbourhood of 
other populous towns, 
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Sir Alexander Gordon called the 
attention of the society to the im- 
provement of wheeled carriages, and 
exhibited a waggon constructed un- 
der his direction, and used by him, 
which he stated to possess several ad- 
vantages over those at present in use : 
these he described to the meeting. 
Vhe society referred the considera- 
tion of this matter, and the drawing 
and description of a machine for clear- 
ing the roads of snow, to be worked 
‘by two horses, to the standing com- 
mittee of the society on machinery, 
&c. betore which, as appeared from 
a report of that committee, several 
other articles were under considera- 
tion. 

Mr Innes, the treasurer, stated to 
the meeting the funds of the society, 
its income and expenditure last year, 
under different heads, from an accu- 
rate state thereof, prepared by Mr 
Wilson, accountant in Edinburgh, 
the society’s auditor of accounts, up- 
on the table, which had been exa- 
mined by a committee of the society, 
im the usual manner, when the meet- 
ing voted a sum to be laid out by the 
directors, in premiums, for promoting 
the object of the institution in the 
year 1815. 

‘Lhe meeting, with much approba- 
tion, voted the thanks of the society 
to Sir George Clerk, Baronet, chair- 
man of the committee of the House 
of Commons, on weights and mea- 
sures, by whose attention and exer- 
tions that important object had been 
brought forward in Parliament, and it 
was hoped, would in due time be ac- 
complished. 
society, of his intention of taking an 
early opportunity of calling the atten- 
tion of the House of Commons to the 


report of its commiitee, and proseécu- ’ 


ting this objeet, by bringing in the 
necessary bills; and, on the motion 
of Sir George Mackenzie, the thanks 
of the society were voted to John Tait, 
Esq. for his unremitting attention as 
convener of the committee on weights 
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Sir George assured the. 


and measures here in preparing t), 
business. 

Connected with this subject, \, 
Tait mentioned the advantages whic; 
would arise, if, in practice, weight 
was combined with measure, in {ie 
sale of grain, which would be an jy. 
ducement to farmers to cultivate it gj 
superior quality.x—With reference ty 
this matter of the comparative quality 
of grain, as affected by differen, 
modes of cultivation, it appeared tha 
the premiums offered by the society 
for promoting drilled husbandry }jq 
attracted attention, and promised 
neficial effects. 

The committee to whom the sub. 
ject of Kelp had been referred by last 
general meeting, reported the steps 
takenby that Committee for promoting 
the improvement of the manufacture 
of Kelp, the construction of Kilns to 
be used in burning it, and ascertain. 
ing its component parts by the aid oi 
gentlemen of science. The meeting, 
after hearing the secretary and Mr 
Tait upon this subject, approved oi 
the report of the committee, directed 
the same to be printed and circulaied, 
containing the premiums for effecting 
the objects of it, and recommended to 
the proprietors of Kelp shores, and 
those entrusted with the management 
of the manufacture of the article, to 
pay attention to the report, and co- 
operate with the society in a matiet 
so important to themselves, and o 
general interest to the country, & 
pecially to the Highlands and Is: 
ands, 

Henry Mackenzie, Esq. chairmaa 
of the committee on Celtic literature 
and antiquities, stated the progres 
made by that committee in the cour 
pilation of a proper Gaelic dictionary; 
upon the plan approved of by formet 
general meetings of the sociely, and 
mentioned, that specimens of the works 
by the Rev. Dr Macleod, of Kulu 
nock, and Mr Ewan Maclaughilay, 
of Aberdeen, with a particular report 


of progress by Dr Macleod, © ho b 
heel 
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been entrusted with the general con- 
duct of the work, had been examined 
by the committee ; the resolutions of 
the committee, and plan for a general 
subscription among the members of 
the society, and others interested in 
the execution of this expensive and 
dificult work, in aid of the sums 
voted by the society, and contributed 
by Sir John Macgregor Murray, Bart. 
towards the undertaking, were read. 
The meeting, after considering these, 
and hearing the suggestions of Lord 
Bannatyne and Mr Graham Dal- 
yell, resolved to approve of the pro- 
ceedings of the committee and the 
terms of the subscription proposed, 
and the society recommended the sub- 
scription to the attention of its mem- 
bers, and other friends of literature at 
home and abroad, and authorised the 
committee, in name of the society, to 
take the requisite steps in regard to 
the subscription, and generally in the 
accomplishment of the object. 

The society at the last general 
meeting having recommended to the 
directors to inquire into the nature 
and success of saving or Parish Banks, 
and the plan and regulations upon 
which they ought to be established in 
order to afford the greatest facility 
znd inducement to tradesmen, ser- 
vants, and labourers, to lay up their 
savings upon the most secure and 
advantageous terms ; the report of a 
committee of the society upon this 
matter, of which Mr Tait, Advocate, 
Was convener, having been printed by 
desire of the directors, was approved 
and recommended to be disseminated 
throughout the country. 

_ The secretary informed the meet- 
ing, that the fourth volume of the 
ociety’s ‘Transactions isnow printing, 
and was expected to be published next 
month, 
by a letter from Mr 
teed of Kelvinbank, that an agri- 
society in Switzerland had 
ss ¢d a machine, which sows eve- 
¢ *Pecies of seeds at the same time, 
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at equal distances, and at any dept! 

that may be required. It was re- 
commended to the directors to endea- 
vour to obtain a drawing or model of 
this machine. 

Mr Grierson, of Dalgoner, exhibt- 
ted a potatoe of crop 1812 preserved 
in its skin, reduced to pure starch ; 
which he states may be done at the 
expence of Gd. per cwt. 

Observations by General Sir James 
Stewart Denholm, Bart. on the fiorin 
grass, which he has cultivated exten- 
sively, was laid before the society, 
by the secretary, and thanks voted to 
the Honourable Baronet for his in- 
teresting communication, 

The society having, on motion, 
proceeded to the election of president, 
vice-presidents, and other othce-Lear- 
ers for the current year, the following 
Noblemen and Gentlemen were cho- 
sen, 


His Grace the Duke of Buccleuch and 
Queensbery was elected President, 
in place of the Duke of Montrose, 
who goes out in rotation, 

Vice- Presidents. 

Most Noble the Marquis of Queens- 
bery. 

Right Hon. the Earl of Wemyss 

and March. 

Right Hon. Archibald Lord Doug- 
las, 

Right Hon. Lord Macdonald. 

Gilbert Innes, Esq. of Stow-—‘Ireasu- 
rer, 

R. Macdonald, Esq. of Staffa—Secre- 
tary. 

Robert Wilson, Esq. Accountant im 
Edinburgh— Auditor of accounts. 

The Rev. Dr George Baird, Principal 
of the University of Edinburgh— 
Chaplain, 

Mr Lewis Gordon—Depute Secre- 
tary and Collector. 

Mr David Watson—Recorder and 

Clerk. 

Mr James Mackay—Jeweller and 
Medalist. 

Besides thirty Ordinary Directors, 
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resident in Edinburgh, for managing 
the affairs of the society (seven of 
whom go out annually by rotation :) 
the Society also made choice of the 
following Noblemen and Gentlemen 
to be Extraordinary Directors, some 
of whom are only occasionally in 
town, and cannot regularly attend the 
Stated meetings, viz. 

His Grace the Duke of Argyll. 

Right Hon. the Earl of Breadal- 

bane. 

Right Hon, Lord James Murray. 

Right Hon. Lord Viscount Mel- 

ville. 
Right Hon, the Lord Advocate of 
Scotland. 

Honourable Lord Hermond. 

Sir George Clerk of Pennicuick, 
Bart. M. P. 

Sir John Macgregor Murray of 
Lanrick, Bart, 

Sir Alex. Muir Mackenzie of Del- 

vin, Bart. 

Alexander Boswell, Esq. of Au- 

chinleck. 

A. variety of other matters having 
been referred to the Directors, the 
meeting voted the warmest thanks of 
the Society to the Earl of Wemyss, 
not only for his conduct in the chair, 
but for the uniform support given by 
his Lordship, in promoting the best 
interests of the society. 


Landscape-Theory of Expression and 
Character. 


AS Design may be defined to be the 
conception of objects calculated by 
their congruity to unite into composi- 
tion, and Effect to be the result of the 
artifice of light, shade, and colouring, 
upon such objects ; so it follows, that 
to the mutual union of design and ef- 
fect, a composition owes that wnity of 
w/eole which conveys to the mind pe- 
culiar expresston or character. 
Composition and Detail are terms 
used separately in technical language ; 


the one implying the embodying of 
Design, the other referring to the man. 
ual work necessary to Effect’: but as 
the word composition may be applied 
in common to their united result, | 
shall hence use it in this combined 
acceptation. 

Unity of composition, therefore, js 
the great art of the painter, and ex. 
pression and character are referable 
to this unity as a general principle de. 
manded by and common to both. At 
the same time, these impressions seem 
to proceed from qualities of the pic. 
turesque, and hence it seems to follow, 
that every landscape is illustrative of 
picturesque, as a tern} importing quali. 
tics essential to its different expres. 
sions and characters, tho’ applied in. 
dividually it may perhaps be confined 
to such objects only as affect us most 
powerfully, or impress character. 

A landscape, then, I conceive to 
have merely expression, when the eye 
meets with no object predominantly 
picturesque, or sufficiently important 
to denote character ; but travels over 
a scene, the composition of which ex- 
hibits only general expressions, sug- 
gesting ideas, perhaps of romanticity, 
temperance, delicacy, extension, 
pose, innocence ; the gaiety of morn- 
ing, or the soberness of evening ; thé 
luxuriance of summer, or the desola- 
tion of winter ; and may consequently 
be contemplated with sentiments of 
love, benevolence, veneration, pity; 
admiration, or regret.—But superad- 
ded to Expression, a landscape may be 


said to assume, or aspire to c/aiclt’, 


when some object imposingly pictus 
resque, and to which the other patls 
are subordinately expressive, presen's 
itself, and is felt, from its more settled 
or particular expression, to be decided: 
ly characteristic, perhaps of dignity, 
strength, power, splendour, vastness 
boldness, wildness, or sublimily > 
pearances exciting emotions of terror, 
dread, awe, compassion, gratitude, 
miration, novelty, or surprise. 

' Thus it seems that Expression 5 
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f be independent of Character, though 
' Character cannot exist without Expres- 
| sion to exemplify which, it occurs that 
i ihe particular characters already men- 
tioned may further be found in scenery 
§ indicating the expressions before en- 
numerated. As dignity in romanti- 
§ city, strength, or power, in a scene of 
f temperance, splendour in works of de- 
B licacy, vastness in extension, boldness 
Sin images of innocence, and sublimity 
or wildness in a spot dedicated to re- 
pose, 
And hence it appearsconclusive, that 
B every composition ought to intimate a 
§ select idea of beauty, fitted to produce 
§ peculiar emotions ; those of sublimity 
® or beauty prevailing over the whole. 
| Expression, or character, are prin- 
© cipally heightened or improved by the 
& introduction of appropriate groupes of 
B figures, cattle, or certain circumstan- 
B ces significant of life and motion, as 
| smoke, windshaken trees, rushing or 
perturbed water, &c. 
| Such images constitute what is cal- 
the spirit of dendscape, and give 
| toinanimate nature the most imposing 
| air of reality. 
The image of smoke, for instance, 
though insignificant in itself, often 
throws a great deal of interest and 
animation into a picture. When ri- 
‘ing gently from a lonely hut, or some 
sequestered spot, our fancy inclines 
to the belief of something more than 
is seen—its inhabitants ; and it then 
comes to the eye 


“Vy: 
With some uncertain notice, as may seem, 


Of houseless wanderers in the summer 
wood ; 


“Or = some hermit’s cell, where by his 
fire 


“The hermit sits alone.” 


It is most consistent with landscape 
when ascending slowly, the mind be- 
ing thus entertained with ideas of 
calmness and repose ; but when it ap- 
bears much agitated, the mind then in- 
fa | engages in the agitation, 

€xperiences emotions of disquie- 
tude unsuitable to the tranquillity 
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which should generally pervade this 
kind of painting. ‘The other images 
mentioned, furnish alsoideas analagous 
to themselves, which it were super- 
fluous to attempt further to illustrate. 

How much it isin the power of 
the painter to give interest and effect, 
to objects in themselves insignificant, 
and even sometimes offensive, is re- 
marked by Mr Price in the following 
passage : 

“| remember a picture of Wover- 
man’s, in which the principal objects 
were a dung-cart just loaded ; some 
carrion lying on the dung; a dirty 
fellow with a dirty shovel; the dung- 
hill itself, and a dog, exhibited in an 


attitude that promised to add to it. 


These most unsavoury materials the 
painter had worked up with so much 
skill, that the picture was viewed by 
eyery one with delight.” 

Besides all other constituents, we 
find two general circumstances re- 
quisite for beauty of tone, and vivacity 
of spirit, in landscape 5 these are J:ed- 
lowness of Colourtng, and Freedom 
of Penciling. 

Having formerly, with regard to 
mode of study, attempted to show, 
that fidelity in representation being 
the great object of the landscape 
painter, he should therefore copy from 
Nature, which he professes to imitate 5 
and that excellence in detail must be 
acquired, by studying ihe finest mas- 
ters and the happiest results of their 
practice, we must, In our progressive 
steps in the art, consequently proceed 
upon the same plan, and arrive at per- 
fection through the same means. Na- 
ture certainly is the great and rudi- 
mental model for composition, but she 
reserves her most striking attitudes, 
and most fascinating features, for those 
who can pay her the truest tribute of 
admiration; and hides her beauties 
from the infant mind Which has not 
yet learnt to comprehend them, or 
the vulgar eye, which surveys them 
only with apathy and indifference. It 
is therefore necessary to consult, at the 

same 
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same time, the works of those who 


have selected the purest designs, and 


produced the happiest eifects: by com- 
paring such witu the truth of Nature, 
we are furnished witha key toher gran- 
dest eliccts, her sweetest expressions or 
most captivating characters, and what 
we are thus taught to admire, we are 
seidom unsuccessiul in our endeavours 
to imitate. ‘Iho’ this method, how- 
ever, may not always insure the birth 
of great excellencies, it will at least 
tend to prevent falling into great 
faulis ; bui oftener by being in this way 
familiarized to the purest designs and 
most harmonious eftects, we are let in- 
to the secret of their power, and 
being hence rendered capable of dis- 
criminating the greatest beauties, both 
of nature and of masters, we may, 
like the bee, cull sweets from every 
tlower. 

‘** As our knowledge of the expres- 
sions of nature increases,”’ says Mr Ali- 
son, “ our sensibility to the beauty, or 
to the defects of composition, becomes 
more keen, until at last our imagina- 
tion attaches itself only to those great- 
er productions of the art,in which one 
pure and unmingled character is 
preserved, and in which no feature ts 
admitted which may prevent it from 
falling upon the heart with one full 
and harmonious effect. 

** In this manner,” he adds, “ the 
object of painting is no sooner dis- 
covered, than the unity of expression is 
felt to bethe great secret of its power 5 
the superiority which it at last as- 
sumes over the scenery of nature is 
found to arise, in one important res- 
pect, fromthe greater purity and sim- 
plicity which its composition can at- 
tain; and perhaps this simple rule 
comprehends all that criticism can 
prescribe, for the regulation of this 
delightful art.” 

The profession of the landscape 
painter sanctions him to embellish, 
and even occasionally, perhaps to sur- 
pass Nature. He may, by designing 
after his own fancy, compose scenery 


more purely expressive, or characteris, 
tic ; or im copying after Nature, whey, 
a range of scenery offers itself, |, 
may,” says Mr Alison, “select from 
a thousand scenes, the circumstap. 
ces which are to characterise a Single 
composition, and may unile into on 
expression the scattered features with 
which Nature has feebly marked , 
thousand situations. ‘The momentary 
effects of light and shade, the forty. 
nateincidents which chance sometimes 
throws in, to improve the expression 
of real scenery, and which can never 
again be recalled, he has it in his 
power to perpetuate on his canvas,” 

But in ail his efforts to improve 
nature, or to picture the regions of 
his own fancy, yet still Nature must 
be imitated, and to such adegree, that 


er 
the whole representation may afford 
the relief of its seeming real: the fi 
scenes of ‘Titian, who is called the th 
Homer of landscape, are delightfully i b 
executed ; but have, with all their a 
high colouring and fascinating detail, i 
at the same time so much truth ia V 
ihem, that it is said to have been the } 


great confidant of Nature. 5. 
be continued.) 


_ public with the fruits of his ability 


Cursory Thoughts on Education. 


T no period have school-books 
multiplied with such rapidity as at 
present. Almost every man wii be- 
comes a teacher assumes also the cha- 
racter of an author, and favours the 


and experience on the prolific subject 
of education. 

It may, however, be very much 
questioned, whether the joint labou's 
of so many rivals in the art of i 
struction haye produced the effects 
which might have been expected ; of 
whether the progress of the age" 
learning has kept pace with the meat 
for facilitating it, which have been 
soliberally furnished. We may have 
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Where [MM have we more knowledge ? We may 
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think, that in solidity of learning we 
¢and at a point far below that to 
which they attained,- although it is 
no exaggerated computation to say, 
that on all subjects we possess fifty 
treatises for one which they enjoy- 
ed. They were not, however, tired 
with the foolish ambition which has 
ized us, of being universal scholars. 
‘They were contented to learn fewer 
things than we; but they made ita 


as,” point to learn these things well, and 

prove J could go to a depth on the subjects 

1s of MR they had studied, which it would be 
must [Min vain to look for from the smatter- 

sthat HR ers of the present day. 

iffurd No body now thinks his child suf- 
the HM ficiently educated unless he run thro’ 


the whole circle of the sciences, and 


fully JR beinstructed in almost every language 
their ancient and modern. And what is 
tail, J the consequence ? the youth, after tra- 
h in versing this extensive field, knows 
1 the hardly any thing about any of them ; 


and betrays, when his progress is en- 
quired into, a degree of ignorance, 
which startles a person not aware that, 
b¥ the present plan, the name of learn- 
ing is substituted for the reality, and 
thatthe rage for universality of at- 
tainment renders proficiency in any 


ooks particular branch altogether imprac- 
as at ticable. The powers of the mind 
be- are not equal to the task of learning, 
cha- ty any useful purpose, so many things 
the as are now crammed into the system 
lity of fashionable education, from which 
ject there is reason to apprehend that the 

genius of even the admirable Crich- 
uch ton would have shrunk appalled. It 


Is No doubt gratifying to the vanity 
o' a parent, to be able to say that hits 


cts child is learning so many things; but 
of ‘ould it not reflect much more cre- 
> in Con his wisdom, as weil as contri- 
ans more successfully to the 
een cand’s improvement, if the attention, 
ave Which is divided and weakened by 
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such a multiplicity of objects, were 
confined to a few of the first-rate im- 
portance. 

It isnow no uncommon thing to 
see a youth attending six or seven 
different classes in one day. He is 
no sqoner out of bed than he posts 
away to some seminary. Scarcely 
has he breakfasted, when the hour 
admonishes him ibat another teacher 
expects his appearance ; fiom whom, 
when he is released, he hurries away 
toa third. The morning thus oc- 
cupied, it might be expected that the 
afternoon would afford him some re- 
spite ; some time for meditation on the 
subjects with which he has been oc- 
cupied, and for allowing the know- 
ledge he has gained to settle in his 
mind. But this, his remaining liter- 
ary engagements will by no means 
admit of; and accordingly the rest of 
the day is portioned out among three 
or four other classes, where such lan- 
guages or sciences are taught, as it is 
deemed proper for the young man to 
be acquainted with. ‘Lhe confusion 
of heterogeneous thoughts resulting 
from such a mixture of jatring im- 
pressions and pursutts, and the total 
inability of the student to find a mo- 
ment’s time for reflection on the sub- 
ject, except when he is in the pre- 
sence of the teacher, are striking c/e- 
ractcristics of this absurd plan, which 
cannot fail to expose it to the ridicule 
of every man of sense. 

There is another opinion espoused 
by many, and indeed acted upon to a 
certain extent, of which I shall take 
some notice; it is, that the period of 
education should be abridgeed—that 
all the knowledce which the learned 
professions require, might be gained 
in a much shorter period than is com- 
monly employed for that purpose. It 
seems to be a principle interwoven 
with the established order of things, 
that no advantage, of a truly superior 
kind, is to be gained at an easy rate, 
or in ashort period of time. Agree- 
ably to this, it may be laid down as 
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a rule to which there will be found 
few exceptions, that those valuable 
accomplishments which raise men to 
distinction, and qualify them for the 
more important departments of life, 
are acquired by those only who are 
willing to purchase them, by giving 
up a considerable portion of their lite 
to laborious application, 

Whaiever then is gained in expe- 
dition, by contracting within narrow 
bounds the period of education, is 
lost in real advantage. Attainments 
hastily made cannot be of much im- 
portance. Among the millions of 
mankind there are few who possess 
such extraordinary powers as to ac- 
quire, without employing much time 
fur the purpose, that solid kind of 
learning, which proves to its possessor 
a source of real and valuable im- 
provement, and is capable of being 
applied, as circumstances shall require, 
to purposes of real and practical uti- 
lity. 

Nor ought we to omit observing, 
that few retire from a seminary, at 
which they have been superficially 
educated, animated with a desire to 
prosecute their studies in after life, 
It is scarcely indeed to be expected, 
that learning will be viewed in a very 
attractive ltght by him, whose atten- 
tion has been chiefly confined to the 
drudgery of its elementary parts. 
Accordingly it will be found, that 
the bulk of those who have attain- 
ed a smattering of learning only, are 
very much disposed to neglect the 
cultivation of their talents; and to 
this it may be added, that none are 
more disposed to indulge the pride 
of learning, than persons of this de- 
scription. Che difficulties which learn- 
ing presents to a beginner, are calcu- 
lated rather to fill the mind with dis- 
gust, than enliven it with pleasure. 
Hence it rarely happens that any 
Strong passion for literary. 1mprove- 
meni manifests itself, until the stu- 
dent, having got beyond the first 
stages of academical instruction, be - 


gins to luxuriate on its more invitip 
regions, and feels himself indemp;, 
fied for the labour to which he ha, 
submitted, by being able to unlock 
with facility the treasures of knoy. 
ledge by his own unassisted efforts, 

itxamples may indeed be brought 
forward of men, who, without litera. 
ture, have been found qualified fo 
the most important stations. This, 
we acknowledge, has in some instan. 
ces been true. But who were the 
individuals thus privileged above the 
common lot ? they were persons who, 
in respect of mental endowments, were 
greatly distinguished above the rest 
of mankind. ‘They were persons 
whose vastly superior powers of un. 
derstanding, and natural qualifications, 
supplied the want of that preparation, 
which is indispensably necessary to 
the generality of mankind. Such cha 
racters are tu be considered as prodi- 
gies, whom it would be ridiculous to 
propose as examples for general imita- 
tion. 


Cupar Fife. 


Trial of Paterson jor 
poisoning his Wife. 


M ONDAY, the 13th of February, 
came on, béfore the High Cout! 
of Justiciary, the trial of William Pe 
terson, farmer at Mount Pleasant, 
Ayrshire, charged with murdering his 
wife, by administering to her pois0, 
or deleterious drugs, in consequence 
of which she died. The pannel plead. 
ed Not Guilty, and no objections be 
ing made te the relevancy, Mr Cock: 
burn, one of his Counsel, stated bis 
defence to be,—1st, A denial that the 
deceased was poisoned 3 and, 9d, That 
if she died by poison, he was not ac 
cessory to it, 
The first witness called was Joh 
‘Turner, surgeon in Darvel, tO whom 
it was objected by the pannel’s Coun 


t3 
sel, that he was not a surgeon, DY’ 
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 weaver—-Upon being interrogated, 
he said, that he had been a surgeon 
| for 16 or 18 years, and had practi- 
' sed successfully : That he sometimes, 
when convenient, : followed the trade 
of a manufacturer, and had looms in 
his house. The Court having allow- 
ed the witness to be examined, he 
said, That he knows the pannel, and 
was called by him to see his wife a- 
bout the beginning of September, who 
| hada lump’upen her shoulder, and an 
issue init: ‘hat, next day, he went 
to the pannel’s house and saw his 
wife, who said she was in good health, 
except the lump. on her shoulder, 
which was discharging good matter, 
and he desired them to go on as they 
' were doing: That the pannel accom- 
panied the witness part of his way 
home, when, after talking of common 
subjects, the pannel said he wished 
witness to give his wife something to 
make the lump run excessively, so as 
to exhaust her strength ; witness de- 
clined doing any thing of the kind, 
and told the pannel to use his wife 
well: the pannel stated that his wife 


was always quarrelling with him, and ~ 


made him lead an uneasy life. Wit- 
ness told him that he supposed it was 
jealousy, as there was a report of his 
having criminal connection with ano- 


= ther woman ; the pannel denied this, 


and said his wife did not believe that 
‘tory: The pannel again requested 
the witness to bring some disease on 
his wife, such as an inflammation, or 
consumption; when he-replied he 
would not do so, as it would be com- 
mitting murder. Pannel said it was 
not, “ it was only helping her awa’ :” 
The pannel told witness he had plen- 
ty of berry wine, and he would put 
the ingredients into it, and would ad- 
vise her to drink plenty of it, to keep 
up her body, and this would prevent 


detection. The witness refusing to 


a‘veany thing to do in the affair, 

pannel urged him to.think on it, and 

sant what he requested, and he ne- 

Yer could sufficiently repay him ; he 
Merch 1813. 
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‘too busy with him. 
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also mentioned that he had a £.50 
bill to pay, and was rather scarce of 
cash, but he would pay him hand- 
somely afterwards: ‘Lhe pannel said 
he lived very unhappily, was think- 
ing of going away altogether from 
the country, and he had even thought 
of suicide, but was deterred from it, 
as the Bible left no hope for those 
who committed that crime: That 
witness desired the pannel rather to 
_— with the. woman than do her any 

arm: That the pannel sought some 
medicines for himself, and he gave 
him some stomach bitters, and the 
same evening he called on witness, 
when he gave him about half an ounce 
of spirit of salt, which was to be ad- 
ministered in berry wine. This was 
an innocent medicine, and he did it to 
deceive the pannel : Some time after, 
the pannel again called on him, and 
said he had deceived him, as his wife 
was in good health, and had an ex- 
cellent appetite: The witness told 
him it was murder he wanted to com- 
mit, which he denied, and they had 
a long conversation together, when 
witness said he was in a strong state 
of delusion, and that the devil was 
The pannel of- 
fered to give him a bill to some a- 
mount for his trouble, which he de- 
clined taking, and used every argu- 
ment he could to dissuade him from 
his design, and added, that, for his 
own part, he would not do any thing 
of the kind for all the wealth of the 
Indies. Pannel said, you will do no- 
thing for me; then added, that he 
would get some other person who 
would do it. The witness said, he 
did not think he would get any per- 


‘son in Britain to do so: before they 


parted, the pannel said he was a ti- 
morous fellow ; and witness some time 
after met the pannel on the road, 
when he said he had taken his advice 
with regard to his wife, which pleased 
the witness much. Sgme weeks at- 
ter, the pannel came to the witness, 
saying, his wife had bee. unwell: 

when 
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when he asked him if he had given 
her any thing. He said he had not, 
but that her disease arose from eating 
raw meat and blood puddings, which 
had brought on a violent purging, 
and that she had been attended by 
Dr Lyon: The pannel urged wit- 
ness to go with him to see his wife, 
and while on the way, he informed 
him there was a report that he was 
attempting to poison her, and he wish- 
ed him to go with him, as it would 
tend to do away this report: That he 
went accordingly, and examined the 
wife, whose pulse was not very high, 
but she particularly complained of a 
pain in her stomach, which was some- 
times alleviated by drinking milk : 
That he examined her mouth, which 
was rather dry and parched, and he 
asked if her teeth were, or had been 
loose ; she answered, they had been 
more so formerly than now, when the 
pannel interrupted her; but she an- 
swered, “* My dear, they were so :” 
That in his own mind he thought she 
had got a great dose of mercury, but 
he did not say so to the deceased, and 
ordered her to take several medicines, 


which he mentioned, such as cream. 
of tartar, sulphur, and castor oil, to 


correct her bowels: This happened 
on the day before the death of the 
pannel’s wife: That the pannel ac- 
companied the witness when he went 
away, and he accused him of having 
administered mercury to his wife, 
which he denied most solemnly : That 
next day he met Dr Lyon, and ask- 
ed him if he had seen Mrs Paterson 
_ that day, who said he had, and that 
her pulse was very low—she died 
that day: Some days after, Paterson 


came to his house, and said that a- 


great alteration had taken place, as 
his wife was dead, but he had made a 
good husband to her, and had follow- 
ed all his directions ; when he answer- 
ed, he had done too much, he had ad- 
ministered large doses of calomel to 
her, and added, he was a murderer : 
That the pannel at that time appear- 
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ed agitated greatly, and he heard hy 
was taken up that day: That when 
he first proposed to him to assist him 
in getting away his wife, he enjoin. 
ed him to secrecy : He did not think 
Mrs Paterson in great danger, and 
was much surprised at her death. 

Cross-examined by pannel’s Coun. 
sel.—Said he went along with the 
pannel to Newmills, and he went in. 
to Mr Lambie’s, a?druggist shop, and 
either there, or in Mr Brown’s ad. 
joining, he was asked if any. person 
from Newmills had asked him for 
drugs to poison his wife: The wit. 
ness answered, No. Mrs Brown was 
one of these persons who asked this 
question. 

[ Before dismissing this witness from 
the box, the Lord Justice Clerk most 
impressively cautioned him as to his 
conduct in future, if ever so unfor- 
tunate an ‘affair should again come 
under his observation : ‘That it was 
not his business to hold private con- 
sultations upon so diabolical a subject 
as this appeared to have been, and 
that he ought instantly to have com- 
municated the circumstance to the 
nearest Magistrate. Witness said, if 
he had erred, it was entirely from ig- 
norance, and that his intentions were 
innocent. ] 

William Lambie, druggist in New- 
mills, said, that he knows the pannel, 
and remembers him coming to buy 
some drugs in October last: ‘That he 
asked for some salts, as he had a heat 
in his blood : The witness advised him 
to take calomel, with some jalap, to 
work it off, and he got thirty-six grains 
of calomel, put up in separate papel 
but he took no jalap—the price wa 
three-pence for the calomel: ‘That * 
bout a fortnight after, he came back 
and asked for sixpenny worth of opium 
for a man that was about his house, * 
thatcher. Some time after, he cam 
back again, and asked for aquatort!*, 
to poison rats, which had destroyé 
same cheeses and sacks : witness %4 


4. 
he had no aquafortis, but recomIne” 
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ed him to take sweet mercury or ca- 
Jomel, when he got about 60 ins, 


| for which he paid 13d: That the day 
S before Mrs Paterson died he came for 


articles he had 


E some borax, but as he had none, and 
| Mr Turner coming past at the time, 
E he said some sulphur, cream of tartar, 
and vinegar, would do as well, and he 
| got these articles ; That he called that 
F afternoon for 3d, worth of calomel, 
which he got: ‘That on the morning 
) Mrs Paterson died, he called for $d. 
worth more of calomel, saying, ** Oh! 
man, I lost all I got lastnight :” Pan- 


nel then said to witness, * People will 


| be wondering that I am so often in 


your shop, but you need not speak of 
it,” and added, ** that he was afraid 
that his wife had an inflammation, and 


| he would give her a small pile of ca- 
© lomel in her drink.”? When he heard 


of Mrs Paterson’s death, he went to 
Mr Lyon, surgeon, and told him all 
given Paterson, 


| being afraid that he had used the me- 
| dicine improperly, as her death sur- 
| prised him very much. 


Cross-examined by the pannel’s 


j Counsel, said, that a Mrs Brown in- 


S quired in his shop if any person about 


| Newmills had given his wife poison, 
p when pannel said he had had Mr Tur- 
up about that, to be satisfied :— 
) Turner gave rather an evasive answer, 
@ but could not say what it was. He 
p told Mr Lyon all that had happened, 


Bas he had suspicions, but he seemed 
§ tather inclined to smother it. 


Mrs Lambie, wife of the preceding 


Witness, remembered the pannel com- 
) ng to her husband’s house, when he 


| Was absent, about three weeks before 


: Mrs Paterson’s death, and asked for 
p me aquafortis, but they had none : 


He said he was troubled with rats, 


F When witness answered, arsenic was 
q i: for them, but they had none in 
§ ‘te house: Some time after, pannel 


ars and got a penny-worth of Spa- 


ties, to put on an old blister, for 
man in his house. 


Jobn Lyon, surgeon in Newmills, 


said, that he remembers visiting the 
pannel’s wife on the 21st or 22d day 
of November, who had a slight fever, 
in consequence of getting cold, but 
prescribed no medicine for her, on- 
ly recommended bathing and water 
gruel ; she complained of a pain at 
her heart: ‘hat he visited her a se- 
cond time, when he thought her bet- 
ter: That her husband came on the 
morning of her death, and said his 
wife had been very ill of a purging 
all night, brought on, as he said, by 
taking some sulphur and castor oil : 
That he visited her at eight o'clock, 
that morning, when she was very ill, 
—had no pulse, her hands and extre- 
mities were cold, and the purging still 
continued ; she asked witness if he 
thought her dying, when he answered, 
she might get better: When he went 
away, he asked the pannel why he 
had given her somany drugs ; who an- 
swered, that he thought her getting 
better; but the deceased said, she 
would leave her death on him, if he 
did not send for Dr Turner: Turner 
was sent for, and prescribed some bo- 
rax, but it could not be got ; he then 
ordered some vinegar to wash her 
mouth, some sulphur, cream of tartar, 
and castor oil: James Paterson, the 
pannel’s brother, and his son, came to 
the witness, and asked him to go up 
and see Mrs Paterson’s body ; the son 
said it was because there were spots 
on her skin ; but witness declined go- 
ing without another surgeon, as it 
might be said he was bribed, unfa- 
vourable reports being then in circu- 
Jation against the pannel: Witness 
was very much surprised at the great 
change which he discovered to have 
taken place from his second visit to 
the third, and inquired what she had 
got to occasion such a change ; when 
the pannel said she had taken a little 


cream of tartar, some sulphur, and a | 


spoonful of castor oil: but these arti- 
cles could not produce so great a 
change as had happened, and he had 
suspicions on the matter: That he 

thinks 
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thinks Paterson said the servant girl 
had given her the castor oil: It never 
occurred, to him that a diarrhoea of 
that standing could produce such a 
sudden effect. The pannel said that 
the servant girl was badly too, and she 
was brought to him by the son—she 
complained to him of shivering, with 
an inclination to vomit, and her pulse 
was as high as 90: Witness prescrib- 
ed a vomit for her, and she said she 
had been seized with her illness du- 
ring the night: That he was ordered 


_ by the Justices to inspect the body in 


Galston church, along with Dr Steele 
and Mr Lindsay, and there were a 
number of other people present, some 
of whose names he mentioned. Here 
he was shewn a report, which ‘was 
identified, and read. It was the 
opinion of the witness, Dr Steele, and 
Mr Lindsay, that the symptoms were 
such as must have been produced by 
some deleterious medicines. ‘The re- 
port was dated 7th December; it 
was eight days and twelve hours after 
her death. Corrosive sublimate of 
mercury, o* arsenic, will produce si- 
milar symptoms as were on the body: 
That on the day Mrs Paterson died, 
M: Lambie called on witness, and 
told him he had given the pannel 
calome! at different times, some of 
which he received on the preceding 
evening, and he added, that he had an 
eruption on his skin, which ke wished 
to get clear of ; Lambie seemed agi- 
tated, and had no doubt it arose from 
his suspicion of the pannel having 
used . these medicines improperly : 
That he had beard unfavourable re- 


ports of the pannel after his first visit, 
but cannot specify the particular time : 


At the last visit, when he was going 


away, the pannel followed him, and 


asked if his wife was dangerously ill ; 
this he did twice, when he told him 
she was dying. He then clasped his 
hands, and said, “ Lord bless me, she 
has killed herself with her own hands.”? 
He seemed greatly agitated, but this 
did not do away the suspicions of the 
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witness, and he thought that some. 


thing improper had got into the sy, 
tem of the deceased : When he firy 
visited her, the pannel said she hia 
been troubled with gravel, but whey 
he asked her the question, she said j: 
had left her: That he went along 


with the Sheriff to search the pannel’ 


house, and found out some bark ; and 
he afterwards went a.second time wit) 
Mr Laurie, when a report of wha 
was found was made out. The r. 
port was read, and stated several sort; 
of medicine that were found. Th 
deceased was a fat plump womar, 
and was so to the last; never heard 
of a case of this kind happening in » 
short'a period; has seen cases when 
purging and vomiting had been very 
violent, but had not ended fatally. 
The Reverend Mr Archibald Lau. 
rie, Justice of Peace in Ayrshire, cor. 
roborated the testimony of the pre. 
ceding witness as to the medicine 
found in the pannel’s house. 
James Harkness, druggist in Gal. 
ston, said, that he knows Paterson, 
and remembers his coming to his 
house since September for aquatortis, 
which he said was to take out stain 
in linen ; he had none, but gave bin 
3d. worth of the spirit of salt, which 
witness said would do the business: 
Panne! called another time, and go 
some Spanish flies for a horse’s leg 
and-he also got half an ounce of ar: 
nic to poison rats, which had destroy: 
ed some cheese, and for which he bat 
paid 3d. This was some weeks be 
fore Mrs Paterson’s death, and wt 
ness warned him to take care how i# 
used it, and mentioned to him the 
case of Matthew Hay, who had gv 
arsenic to a family, for which he 
afterwards executed when 
answered he could not harm 2 If" 
creature, nor even see a mouse _— 
Witness wished to mix the — 
flies with ointment, but pannel s# 
he could do that himself. 
George Tripe,. residing 1, G 
gow, said, that he studied phys! i 
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resided at Newmills in autumn last : 
{hat, in September last, the pannel 
desired him to visit his wife, who, he 
said, was ill: Witness accordingly 
went, but the woman was quite well, 
except that she had an ulcer on her 
shoulder: After he saw the wife, he 
aud the pannel retired'to a park be- 
hind his house, and the pannel asked 
him, if by applying any thing to her 
shoulder it might not be made worse. 
He then asked what was the effect of 
giving great doses of medicine on the 
constitution. He answered, that de- 
pended on the quality and quantity, 
and sometimes they proved fatal. He 
then asked him if he would procure 
medicine to produce such an effect 
on his spouse ; when witness said he 
would not, and gave him an advice 
rather to roup his effects and go to 
another country ; but the pannel an- 
swered he would not do so: Witness 
also told him, that if medicines were 
administered to his wife, her friends 
would cause her body to be lifted af- 
ter burial, and have it examined, 
when the effect would be seen. At 
another time he met the pannel in 
October, between Galston and New- 
mills, when he said he hoped he 
would not mention what had_ passed 
between them, as .his wife and him 
were living happily together; to 
which he answered, he was glad to 
hear that: At their first interview, 
pannel. had said he lived in a very 
miserable state with his wife, owing 
to 
ames Richmond, weaver at Lou- 
den Kirk, said, that Mrs. Paterson 
Was his sister, and he remembers a- 
bout a month before her death she 
visited him at Loudon Kirk, along 
with her son, Johns Paterson: She 
cined with the family, and afterwards 
Went to her other brother’s house, 
Where she staid.abaut an hour. On 
the Friday before she died, a letter 
“ame to Loudon Kirk, saying she 
Was ill, and wishing her sister to go 
and see her ; Witnes 
: s heard of her 
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death on the Tuesday evening, and 
‘was much surprised at it, as he did 
not think her very 11: He went up 
on the Wednesday, and saw several 
people there : Pannel’s son came and 
desired witness tocome to the coflining, 
which he did, when Paterson said the 
doctors had completely mistaken her 
complaint, as it was evident it was 
inflammation, which was confirmed 
‘by Mrs Pollock and another person : 
‘The deceased’s face was black, and a 
liquid came out of the left side of her 
mouth; one of her arms had also a 
blackish appearance. Saw the coflin 
screwed down, but Paterson before 
that asked the assent of him and his 
‘brother, if this should be done, which 
they agreed to: Witness was at the 
funeral, and afterwards present when 
the grave was opened again, and the 
body taken into Galston church :— 
Thinks his sister was about forty-six 
years of age, and was rather a corpu- 
lent woman; she had been marricd 
upwards of twenty years: When he 
heard of her sudden death, he thought 
all was not fair. 

John Richmond, also weaver in 
Loudon Kirk, said,. he was brother 
to Mrs Paterson, and corroborated 
the testimony of the preceding witness. 
He complained to John Paterson, the 
son, that he had not got proper notice 
of hissister’s illness, but was answered, 
she: was so iil they copld not send : 
Witness saw the body before coffin- 
ing, when he said, that he had had a 
brother-in law who died of a violent 
inflammation, but the body had no 
such appearance as his sister, and it 
-was in summer, but this was in the 
winter time. Te remarked, that it 
-was astonishing they had not sent for 


Dr Steele of Kilmarnock, if Drs 


Lyon and Turner did not understand 
her trouble: He spoke to Dr Lyon 


‘upon the subject, who denied he had 


ever said that the deceased had an 
inflammation, and added, he had not 
seen the dead body. He told Dr 
Lyon that Paterson had said so to 

‘ him, 
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him, and was sorry for it, as it made 
him have a despicable idea of Dr 
Lyon: The suddenness of her death, 
and hearing of the pannel having con- 
nexion with a woman of the name of 
Pringle, made him use the expression 
to his brothes, whe thought all was 
not fair. 

Mrs Pollock, residing at Newmills, 
said, that she knew the deceased, and 
visited her about a week before her 
death ; she complained of a great pain 
at her heart, and said that her hus- 
band sometimes gave her drink, which 
was mixed with magnesia and cream 
of tartar. Saw her on the Saturday 
before she died, when she still com- 
plained of the weight about her 
heart: Witness was sent for on the 
Tuesday morning; the son came for 
her, and said his mother was very ill, 
and that the maid was also unwell: 
She went about eight o’clock, and 
found the deceased very ill, and pur- 
ging violently, when the pannel said, 
she (the deceased) had as much in 
her guts as would kill a horse: The 
pannel proposed to send down to 
Loudon Kirk to tell her friends that 
she was so ill. Witness remained 
with her till she died, between one 
and two o’clock, When she died, 
her lips were of a blue colour, and 
one of her arms below the elbow joint 
was black: The pannel came fre- 
quently to the bed side, and said, 
** How are you now, dear,”’ and bade 
her open her mouth to let in air: That 
witness thought she had died of an 
inflammation, to which the pannel 
agreed: On the following day, she 
observed the pannel bring two par- 
cels out of a wall-press, which he 
opened, tasted them with his finger, 


which was also done by the witness’s 


sister, Mrs Mair, who was present, 
when he said, these were the medicines 
May had used; and, in the course of 
that day, he was often in that press; 
That there was a great inflammation 
in the back part of her body before 


she died: She complained first after 


‘pepper for it, but her husb 


she had been at Loudon Kirk, when 
she thought that her dinner did not 
agree with her, and that she had go 
cold: That her husband and her 
appeared to agree together, and she 
made no complaint to her against 
him. 

Mrs Mair, ef Newmills, knew the 
deceased, and visited her between the 
hours of five and seven the day hefore 
she died; she complained of having 
a severe celd on her, and great pains; 
She drank out of a bason, in which 
Paterson said there was magnesia, and 
she afterwards took some bread and 
water, but refused to take it with 
sugar: Pannel then went to a press, 
took out an orange, and gave hera 
bit of it: he also brought jelly and 
jam out of another press, but she 
would take neither; witness left the 
house about seven o’clock : She went 
back next day, about two o’clock, but 
Mrs Paterson was dead by that time: 
Mrs Paterson did not complain of a 
purging, and she saw nothing of that 
on Monday while with her: When 
she died, her lips turned blue; and 
from other changes in her appearance, 
both witness and her sister thought 
she had died of an inflammation: On 
the Wednesday the pannel’s sister 
came to the house, Paterson said the 
deceased had as much in her guts 4s 
would kill a horse, when his sister 
said, “O, Sirs, you'll remember that:” 
Paterson blamed the girl for giving 
the deceased castor oil, and seemed 
much grieved and agitated. b 

Mrs Gibson, shopkeeper in Kil- 
marnock, said, that she was at Mount 
Pleasant the day before Mrs Paterson 
died, who complained of having @ 
cold: She felt Mrs P.’s pulse, which 
was very low, and her erm was als 
cold.—The pannel said, it could not 
otherwise be, as her hands were above 
the bed-clothes. She complain 
much of a pain in her stomach, when 
witness proposed some whiskey # 
and was 


t some susie 
against this, as she had go pb 
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phur; it was got, however, and a 
plied to her stomach, which was swel- 


' Jed: Some time after, witness retired 
; with Paterson on some business, and 


when they returned, found the de- 


> ceased to have vomited some on the 
floor. The pannel ‘seemed uneasy, 
| which surprised the witness, as she 
b thought it would do her good; she 
| had a violent purging at the same 
) tine. Witness heard Mrs P. was 
| very ill, and went in the morning 
5 early to see her, when she said she 
© had a sore night of it: ‘he pannel 
F said to her she was of no use, and 
| might go to her bed again ; when she 
© left the house to go home, the deceased 
was drinking cream of tartar water. 


Mary Mason, residing in Newmills, 


; was at Paterson’s house at half-past 
six, and saw a bason with cream of 
| tartar water: Sometime after, the 
F pannel gave the deceased something 
© ing-cup, which he said was sulphur 
| that had been ordered for her. 


Elizabeth Robb, residing at Kil- 


| marnock, said, she was at Mount 
| Pleasant three weeks before Mrs 
Paterson died: ‘That one morning 
} pannel came into the kitchen, where 
pshe lay, and went to the fire; he 
| ‘eemed as if making a drink for his 
wife: That he looked at the bed 
] Where she lay, but said nothing. Next 
; Norning Paterson asked his wife for 
e me money, which she had got for 
pMUK; she said she had none, on 
: which he said, * He would tear her 
atoms.” Her reply was Haud 
Sour tongue, Willy.” Witness was 
with the family as ser- 
» and left i 

t three years ago, at 


B between the pannel and his wife. 


she saw nothing improper 


James Brown, farmer in Windyhiill, 
» that he was in Paterson’s about 


an hour after Mrs P. died : That 


plaining before she took 
frwards the witness, at 


Paterson’s desire, agreed to go to Dr 
Lyon for a vomit for the maid, which 
he did: He was in Paterson’s on the 
Sunday preceding his wife’s death, 
and had heard a report of the pannel 
having some connexion with a woman 
of the name of Pringle. 

Margaret Gray, servant to Mr 
Paterson, said, that she had been a 
year and eight months in his service ; 
‘That about a month before Mrs Pa- 
terson died, she was taken ill with a 


violent purging, which never aiter-_ 


wards left her; the deceased attribu- 
ted her trouble to a cold, and some 
meat she had taken at Loudon Kirk, 
which did not agree with her: She 
often drank water, milk, cream of 
tartar water, and sometimes a glass of 
wine: That the deceased, during the 
month preceding her death, . almost 


always rose to breakfast, but one day 


Mr Paterson told the witness to put 
on the kettle, as he would take his 
breakfast with his wife, who was in 
bed, giving as a reason he had got 
little sleep, owing to her illness during 
the six preceding nights, and his hav- 
ing a headache; but witness was not 
disturbed by her on any of those 
nights; this was on the Thursday or 
Friday preceding the death of Mrs 
Paterson: Witness, on these nights, 
heard the pannel up out of bed, and 
going frequently about the kitchen : 
She does not recollect whether she 
got any breakfast on the Saturday, but 
she had some broth from witness: On 
the Sunday she had boiled milk for 
breakfast, which witness made, and 
which her husband gave her: That 
the deceased was never in the kitchen 
from the Wednesday before she died. 
On the Monday the pannel went for 
Dr ‘Turner, who came after breakfast 
along with him. On the Saturday 
the decéased complained of a great 
pain at her heart, and also in her bot- 
tom, to which witness applied a reme- 
dy: On the Tuesday morning she 
was called to assist her mistress, who 


was very ill indeed, and was continu- 
ally 
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ally in need of assistance, the pur- 
ging was so violent: he smell was 
very offensive, and the deceased told 
her to take a dram before-coming to 
her, which she did: That the deceas- 
ed desired her to stay by her, and let 
her other work stand: On the Sun- 
day she vomited a great deal, and 
when she asked what it was she was 
throwing up, pannel said it was roas- 
ted cheese, it was whitish like: On 
one of the days she was so bad she 
took up a bason, in which her mistress 
said there was magnesia and sour 
milk, and she desired her to throw it 
among the ashes, which she did: 
That the pannel soon after came in 
and missed the bason, and asked what 
was done with the contents, whether 
it had been put into the cat’sdish; and 
when she told him what she had done, 
he said it was great wastery. On 
the Sunday she was sent to clean the 
room, when she took a paper from the 
window, which was wet, a pane be- 
ing out. She gave the paper to her 
master, who threw it into the fire; 
when witness asked what it was, he 
answered it was-saltpetre; her mis- 
tress said it was wrong to throw it 
away, as it might cure meat; but 
the pannel had given her saltpetre the 
day before. Does not know that 
poison was got for rats, but there 
were some about the house, which 
her mistress threatened to destroy by 
poison. Recollects, that on the Sa- 
iurday before Mrs P.’s death, witness 
ate a considerable quantity of jam, 
which made her very sick all that 
day, and next day. Knows M, Prin- 
gle, and remembers her coming to 
Mount Pleasant ; and as some people, 
friends of the family, were coming 
there, Pringle was put Into the barn. 
Once saw Pringle kiss the pannel, and 
on that day they were together in the 
room by themselves. Remembers 
giving Mrs P. a dram of gin about a 
fortnight before her death: Mrs P. 
often took magnesia, and also gave it 
to others: She never observed any 


as one of them, as it would create & 
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quarrel between them, and thougiy 
Some days 
previous to Mrs P.’s death, the pan. 
nel, before going to the coal:hill 
came into the room, and asked he; 
how she was; when going away the 
tears came over his eyes; on which 
the deceased observed, he was a kind. 
hearted man, and was always so whey 


them a loving couple. 


she was ill, 


John Dunlop, weaver at Loudon 
Kirk, said, he was present when Mis 
Paterson was opened at Galston 
church, and saw her stomach taken 


out, which was put into a bason, and 
he carried it down to Dr Lindsay’ 
house, and afrerwards carried it ty 
Glasgow 3 he lodged in one Smith's 
all night, and next day he delivered 
it in a tin box to Dr Cleghorn at the 
College. 

Mr Andrew Lindsay, surgeon in 
Galston, said, that he took the sto- 
mach out of the late Mrs Paterson, 
which was afterwards sent to Glasgow 
by Dunlop, and he saw it delivered 
to Dr Cleghorn at Glasgow, Con- 
curred in the report made by Dr 
Steele, Dr Lyon, and himself, and 1 
now of opinion, that some deleterious 
medicine had got into the system, 
which had occasioned the appearances 
described in the report. Never saw 
or read of such appearances in a coil 
mon diarrhoea. 

Dr Francis Steele, physician in ki 
marnock, also identified the report, 
and fully corroborated the opinion 0 
the preceding witness, Thinks " 
was an acrid poison which the dece® 
ed had got, and looks upon calome: 


cessive purging, and perhaps vomit", 
also. When arsenic is administers 
it is in quantity considerably less the" 
the tenth of agrain,and alwaysdilute?. 

Dr Robert Cleghorn, Professot © 
Chemistry in the, university of Gias 
gow, examined the stomach of vs 
deceased, analysed the content’ 
made up a report, which was rea 
‘Lhe report was very long; and stat 
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that after analysing the contents of 
the stomach, nothing of a poisonous 
nature Was found ; although the Doc- 
tor was of Opinion that a person might 
die by poison, without any being found 
there, the same having possibly been 
carried off by vomiting and purging, 
leaving the effects of the poison after 
the cause was excluded. ‘Lhe report 
of Drs Lyon, Steele, and Lindsay, was 
then read to the witness, and the state 
of the deceased before and afier death 
explained to him, as sworn to in evi- 
dence. Witness said, the symptoms 
might be occasioned by a variety of 
causes, and explained to the court how 
that might arise. Witness upon exa- 
mining the stomach found it exactly 
similar to some he has seen who died 
by poison—a great degree of redness 
inthe middle coat of the stomach ; 
the uniform besmearing of black mat- 
ter over the whole of its inner surface; 
several conical protuberances and cor- 
rosion at two points of the inner coat 
of the stomach, and remarkable viru- 
lus, shewed long and repeated vomit- 
ings and purgings before death, be- 
sides red and livid spots in the intes- 
tines the whole tube was covered 
with a red or yellowy glarous matter, 
which he considered as a merbid ap- 
pearance attendant on putrefaction, it 
being the ninth day after death when 
examined the stomach, All me- 
ficines, when given in over doses, will 
Produce deleterious effects—calomel 
Would do so—cantharides would pro- 
uce very irritating effects upon the 
‘tomach—the poison of arsenic would 
Ptoduce these symptoms, Arsenic 
Would not remain in the stomach, if 
purging and vomiting went 
Aden one or the other might 
ma be as it might also white 
th, ays he effect of arsenic lowers 
des speedily, although that 
upon the quantity taken 
~ €xtremities become devoid of 
*ensibility, 
thrown out by purging, it undoubtedly 


W aa . 
il} produce €xcoriation of the anus. 
March 18} 5, 


5 


If any of the poison is 


The circumstance of no poison being 
found in the stomach, is no evidence 
that the person did not die of poison ; 
a person may die of poison, although 
none may be found in the stomach, as 
was ascertained at a late experiment. 
(Here the witness mentioned the ex- 
periment.)—The symptoms in the 
stomach of the deceased could not 
have been occasioned by a common 
cold 5 they must have been by a vio- 
lent inflammation of the stomach, 
with violent vomitings for some days. 

‘The above is the particulars of Dr 
Cleghorn’s exanunation which relates 
to this case, It contained, besides, 
much scientific information, which it 
is impossible for us to give accurately ; 
we therefore omit it. ‘The Doctor 
received the thanks of the Court for 
the attention he had paid to this case. 

Nicol Brown and Archibald Nis- 
bet, Esqrs. two of his Majesty’s Jus- 
tices of Peace for the county of Ayr, 
proved the first declaration of the pan- 
nel to have been freely and volunta- 
rily emitted. 

The Counsel for the pannel objec- 
ted to the two last declarations of the 
pannel, in respect that, after emitting 
his first declaration, he was commit- 
ted to prison upon the 7th December, 
not for further examination, but in 
order for trial, until liberated in due 
course of law, so that the two follow- 
ing declarations, upon the 12th and 
92d, were irregular, and ought not to 
have been taken, 

After hearing the Solicitor-Gene- 
ral and Mr Drummond for the Crown, 
and Mr Cockburn and Mr Jeffrey for 
the: pannel, at great length, the Court 
unanimously repeiled the objection, 
and allowed the declarations to be 
proved. 

- William Eaton, Esq. Sheriff-Sub- 
stitute, and Thomas Weir, Sheriff 
Clerk Depute cf the county of Ayr, 
proved the two declarations to be free- 
ly and voluntarily emitted. 

The declarations of the pannel were 
then read. In his first deelaration he 

assigned 
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assigned his wife’s sickness to cold 
got about a month before her death ; 
he admitted getting two-pence worth 
of sweet mercury, and gave it to his 
wife, at her desire, for a gravelly com- 
plaint ; that he got this for her at her 
particular desire. In his second decla- 
ration, he said, none lived happier than 
he and his wife ; that she had a gra- 


vel complaint; that he purchased the 


medicines recommended by Dr Tur- 
ner ; and positively denied mixing any 
mercury or deleterious drugs with her 
drink ; he also denied that he ever 
said to the deceased’s brothers that 
Drs Lyon and Turner had been satis- 
fied, upon examination of the body, 
that she had died of inflammation ; de- 
nied also, that he said she had as much 
in her as would kill a horse; denied 
that he ever said to Dr Turner that 
his wife and him lived ‘miserably, or 
ever asked him for medicines to has- 
ten her death; denied that Dr Tur- 
ner ever charged him with murderin 
his wife by giving her sweet mercury ; 
he bought some sweet mercury, and 
carried it home, and gave it to his 
wife, to be used by her as she chose, 
but he never administered any to her ; 
that he told Lambie, when he bought 
it, that it was for his wife. In his 
third declaration, the pannel denied 
having ever applied to Harkness, the 
druggist, for aquafortis or arsenic, or 
ever got any spirit of salt from him ; 
denied that he sent the witness Brown 
for a vomit to the servant girl. , 
Here the evidence for the Crown 
was closed. 


(Lo be concluded tn our next.) 


View of the present state of Society 
and Literature at COPENHAGEN. 


From M. Brun, Annales des Voyages. 


ELE citizens of Copenhagen are 
not, generally speaking, either tall 
or robust in their bodily constitution. 
They have commonly shining hair, 
blue eyes, a pale complexion, and the 
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body a little bent. Among the fair, 


very common at Copenhagen. 


we do not often meet Greek profiles, 
animated and noble features, white 
and round teeth, a delicate skin, ot 
well. proportioned shape; but we 
find many figures full of charms, of 
grace, and the expression of goodness, 
qualities which amply compensate 
what is wanting in them as models 
of perfect beauty. Urbanity, benef. 
cence, devotion to their country and 
their government, a natural good 
sense, an uncommon acquaintance 
with foreign languages, are remarka. 
able features in the character of the 
inhabitants of Copenhagen. Seldom 
are you in a society, where you donot 
hear the company speak German, 
English, French, and often Dutch, 
Italian, and Spanish. 
Itiscommonly supposed that strong 
passions are not felt in cold climates, 
It is certain, that crimes which ind: 
cate a violent and sanguinary disposi- 
tion are very rarely committed a 
Copenhagen ; acircumstance the more 
honourable to the national! character, 
and the vigilance of the police, as this 
city is the rendezvous of a great num 
ber of seamen and artizans. It's 
among this latter class, partly com 
posed of foreigners, that we find 
stances of vicious men, and parlicl- 
larly of those addicted to low debauct 
ery. Nevertheless, public excesses att 
very rare. 
Notwithstanding these proofs ofa 
calm and reflecting character, wild- 
ness of ideas and sentiments appt! 


Callisen, a physician, has given inter 
esting statements relative to the et 
cessive fear of death and to suicide 
These two affections, apparently fe 
posite, arise doubtless from the “ 
cause, the increasing absence of pr 
gious sentiment. Without a be 
in God, death is the most terrible ; 
all things to the voluptuary ; and wn 
out it too, life to the unbeppy ie 
insupportable burden. The pres" 


rative 
of suicide appears from a comp? a 
tare 
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able of those who have committed it 
fom 1785 to 1805. ‘Their number 
from one period of five years to the 
next, was in the following progression ; 
181, 209, 222, 277. If we add the 
troops In garrison and the marines, 
with those whose fate has been wrapt 
in mystery by the care of their rela- 
tions, as well as those whose bodies 
were swallowed up by the sea or the 
lakes, we May agree with Callisen, 
in admitting a hundred suicides in the 
capital alone, which+ gives one to 
every thousand inhabitants, Copen- 
hagen may then be placed almost by 
the side of London, the city in the 
universe where, according to common 
opinion, suicide is most frequent. 
After irreligion, the frenzy of love 
and the false point of honour, we may 
reckon among the causes of this fata- 
lity, unhappy marriages, the perusal 
of gloomy romances, extravagant 
plays, anxiety, indigence, and perhaps 
likewise the unfavourable climate, 
the thick and damp mists of autumn, 
and in spring, the cold and biting 
winds of the north-east, which stop 
respiration. Duels, which may be 
tegarded as a species of suicide, 
scarcely ever occur among the naval 
officers, citizens, and students; this 
mania is almost entirely confined to 
the land troops. 


We find .at Copenhagen the most 


splendid collections of all the north, - 


both in books and manuscripts, and 
in objects of art and natural history. 
Che Royal Library, which escaped by 
asort of miracle from bombardment 
and conflagration, contains more than 
250,000 volumes, comprehending du- 
Plicates. It has been remarkably in- 
creased by the union of that of M. 
Suhm, one of the finest formed by 
‘ny private individual in the last cen- 
tury. The library of this illustrious 
i contained 70 or 80,000 printed 
itz almost all books of value, in 
in department of history and_phi- 
a great collection of 
manuscripts, some original, 
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others carefully copied. This lib- 
rary was bought by the public, and 
incorporated in that of the king. 

The library of the University, pla- 
ced above the church of the Trinity, 
contains 70,000 volumes, and not 
four, as is said by the author of the 
** ‘Travels of two Frenchmen in the 
North.” It is ill supplied with mo- 
dern books, but contains the precious 
collection of Icelandic manuscripts, 
formed by Arnas Magneus, and which 
includes all that is most important in 
the remains of Icelandic literature. 
This collection forms an establishment 
apart, provided with a considerable 
capital, which will be employed in the 
publication of manuscripts. ‘The li- 
terati of Copenhagen have often made 
bitter complaints of the little activity 
used in fulfilling the object of this 
foundation. 

The library founded by M. de 
Classen, is one of the greatest curio- 
sities of Copenhagen. General Clas- 
sen left to the public, not only his 
books, but likewise the necessary 
funds, ‘both for the construction of a 
building, and for the support and suc- 
cessive augmeniation of the library. 
The collection was composed princi- 
pally of historical works, ‘The di- 
rectors of the new establishment had 
the good sense to abandon this part 
entirely to the great royal library, and 
to attach themselves solely to natural 
history, to travels, and commerce. 
They were persuaded that, in this 
manner, the library would at least 
have the advantage of being complete 
in some essential parts, and that ilo ¢ 
who should seck other books, would 
find them with more certainty in the 
royal library. In consequence of this 
decision, we find now in the Classiax 
hall, the most superb woiks upon bo- 
tany, the most valuable original ed1- 
tions of voyages and travels, and the 
smallest pamphlets, both German and 
foreign, which enter into this plan. 
This library bas an annual revenue of 
more than 4000 rix dollars, which is 
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a larger sum than is possessed by the 
great Royal Library. 

Many individuals possess important 
collections and large libraries, The 
bishop of Zealand, in Munster, has a 
fine collection of Greek and Roman 
niedals. The Grand Marshal, M.de 
Hauch, shews, with much affability, 
his rich apparatus of physical and 
mathematical instruments. The col- 
lection of insects belonging to M. 
‘Tender Lind, is, perhaps, the most 
considerable in Europe. M. Spen- 
gler possesses an immense and superb 
collection of shells; it is reckoned 
the most complete in Europe. But 
the collections of minerals are the 
most numerous; there are four or 
five of the greatest magnitude. 

Although the Danes do not want 
good prose works of every description, 
although they possess the [H2storrcal 
and Academical Eulogics,among which 
we distinguish those of Vogel and 
Jacobi; although the public has long 
applauded the Danish Spectator of 
Rahbek ; although M. Colbiornsen, 
general agent for the king, has in- 
troduced into the preambles of the 
laws and edicts of government, the 
most noble, concise, and elegant style, 
it must yet be owned, that a taste for 
good prose is not yet very generally 
diffused. ‘There are still learned 
men, statesmen, and even bishops, 
who write their own language very 
carelessly, M. Baden, a severe crt- 
tic and excellent professor, made ex- 
ertions during his life against this 
remnant of barbarism. 

Poetry has been more fortunate.— 
All who feel any literary ambition, 
rush into this career; and the untver- 
sal emulation, while it gives birth to 
an immense number of middling and 
ephemeral productions, leads also to 
some which would do honour to the 
literature of any nation. 

Denmark possesses three living epic 
poets. Al. Nordal Brwn, bishop of 
Bergen, in Norway, has published 
Jonathan, in ten cantos, a poem full 


of fine passages, but cold upon the 
whole. Another ecclesiastic, {/ 
Hertz, published a long poem, SJys.,, 
ptaised by the reviews, but which jhe 
public thought tiresome. Lastly, 17, 
Pram, one of the most justly respec. 
ted men in Copenhagen, wrote a he. 
roic, and, in some degree, romantic 
poem, in 12 cantos, entitled, after the 
hero, Storkodder, which, not withstan. 
ding some inequalities, has been read 
with as much interest as an epic poem 
can inspire in our days. But the on- 
ly great poem which has become po. 
ular among the Danes, is the Ped.» 
Pors of the Baron d’ Holberg, a bur. 
lesque composition, in which some 
parts of the Eneid travestis, and some 
pictures in the style of Don Quixote, 
are mingled with pleasantries on the 
local manners of many provinces,— 
This poem, like Hudibras, cannot be 
appreciated by strangers ; but a proof 
that 1t does not want real merit, is, 
that the Swedes read it with as much 
pleasure as the Danes. Field-Mar- 
shall Toll carries it with him as Alex. 
ander carried the Iliad. 

The ¢a/e, which borders so closely 
on'the comic epopsea, enjoys extreme 
favour. It is thirty years since M. 
Thomas Brun, by publishing tales im- 
tated from those of La Fontaine, or 
composed in the style of that inimite- 
ble writer, raised a ridiculous enough 
affair with the ecclesiastical authorily : 
the bishop of Zealand accused him 
of impiety ; and the police, having t1- 
ken the poor tale-teller into custody, 
enjoined him to go to this prelate to 
be instructed in the catechism, Suc) 
scenes will never be renewed unde 
an enlightened and tolerant goveri- 
ment. The princes and princess 
of the royal house have honoured 
with their protection, M. Baggere”, 
whose first poetical effort was a col- 
lection of very gay tales, He bs 
since abandoned this career; but 
this he has not exactly met the wisll- 
es of the public. 

Comedy, properly so called, ‘** 
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State of Society and Literature at Copenhagen. 


giishes. M. Heiberg, who, of all liv- 
ing writers, is best calculated to re- 
vive it, remains at Paris. ‘The glory 
of the Danish theatre remains center- 
edin the comedies of the Baron d’ 
Holberg, composed between the years 
1720 and 1750, at a period when the 
Danish language, neglected by a se- 
mi-German government, had com- 
pletely degenerated. Accordingly, 
the style of d’ Holberg appears now 
gross and incorrect. ut the concep- 
tions of this writer, his characters, his 
scenes, offer great and solid beauties, 
along with some burlesque features. 
He was a Moliere in miniature; he 
composed nothing which can be com- 
pared to'the ‘L’artuffe, the Avare, the 
Misanthrope ; but in pieces of a less 
lofty description, he has shewn all the 
comic giow of his immortal model. 
Germany, which, after admiring the 
translations of Hoiberg’s pieces, has 
banished them from its theatre, never 
produced a comic genius of equal force. 
We see in Holberg’s dramas the man- 
ners of the Danes of his time ; when 
he paints a little citizen interfering in 
political discussions, and managing 
his own house very ill; a young fool 
teturning from Paris, and bringing 
from his journey only the rage of mur- 
dering the French language, and des- 
pising his own'country ; a student in- 
oxicated with his latin, and treating 
With disdain his citizen family ; va- 
lets and chamber-maids assuming the 
hames of their masters, and duping 
cach other ; a citizen seized with the 
mania of titles, and allowing himself 
to be cheated by scoundrels and valets 
Whom he takes for great lords. He 
has, like Moliere in George Dandin, 
and Racine in his Plaidezrs, painted 
the vices and follies of humanity, un- 
der the costume of place and time. 
Doubtless there are rather coarse pas- 
“Bes in some scenes of this Danish 
sd Fa pieces are therefore dis- 
ated y good company, and are 
ede end upon certain days of the 
pieces have however be- 
popular as those of Moliere. 
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Tragedy, long unknown to Den- 
mark, was introduced by Lees/ and 


Nordal Biun; the Jatier, who imi- 
tated Carneille and Nace, wrote 
only two pieces ( Nerine and ) 
but they are perfectly written, and 
the former wouldsucceed perhaps upon 
the French theatre. Ewald, much 
more loudly boasted of, gave into the 
vague and gigantic manner of Klop- 
stock, and the other Germans; yet 
there are in his Death of Bult, as 
well as in his Death of Loilo, highly 
poetical passages ; only their beauties 
belong rather to lyric than to drama- 
tic poetry. ‘These two qualities emi- 
nently distinguish the young poet 
who now reigns on the Danish scene, 
who, at an age when others are be- 
ginning to be known, has already 
acquired a great celebrity, and sees 
himself at the head of a new poetical 
school. Great success in an elevated 
department, among a nation already 
acquainted with literature, necessarily 
suppose talent, if not genius. M. 
Oclensbeger has received these rich 
gifts from heaven ; but in cultivating 
them lone by the almost exclusive 
study of Shakespeare and of the Ger- 
man poets, he has become blind to the 
most incontestable faults of the Ang- 
lo- Germanic tragic system. He 
has pushed the mysticism of style and 
ideas beyond even the ‘Lieck and the 
Werner, and has surpassed Shake- 
speare in the mixture of the tragic and 
comic. Yet is he a great poet. 

Upon the whole, the Danes have 
produced, in every branch of litera- 
ture, a very imposing mass of compo- 
sitions, if compared to the little po- 
pulation, the extent, and resources of 
the country. 


Description of the Carnival at Rome. 
(From the German of GOETHE.) 
( Concluded from page 206.) 
Ta now cast oureye upon that 
long and narrow street, upon 


these balconies filled with spectators 5 
on 
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on these scaffolds occupied by an in- 
numerable multitude, on all these 
chairs, where men, women, and chil- 
dren are grouped in pyramids infi- 
nitely varied. ‘T'wo rows of carriages 
move slowly on both sides of the 
street, and the middle path, which a 
third carriage might occupy in an 
emergency, is wholly filled with a 
swarm of foot passengers, who do not 
so much walk, as roll on in a mass. 
As the carriages keep as much as pos- 
sible at some distance, in order not to 
be entangled with each other, the 
moment one stops, many walkers, in 
order to breathe for a moment more 
at ease, take refuge from the crowd, 
in the interval left between the wheels 
of the carriage before, and the spoke 
of that behind, without being terrified 
by their perilous condition; with the 
inconvenience and danger, their gaie- 
ty and audacity seems to increase. 
Near the palace of Ruspoli, where 
however the street does not widen, 
the pavements on both sides are high- 
er. It is there that the beau monde 
chuses its place, and all the seats are 
early taken or hired. The handsom- 
est women of the middling class, ele- 
gantly masked, and surrounded by 
their friends, there expose themselves 
to the curious eye of the passenger. 
All who come to this place, stop to 
zdmire so many charms. Every one 
employs himself in divining the la- 
dies among the great number of male 
masks, which present themselves, and 
perhaps in discovering the object of his 
admiration under the form of some 
young officer. Here arises the first 
embarrassment, for the carriages lin- 
ger as long as possible; and since 
they must stop sooner or Jater, better 
to remain in so agreeable a society. 


If our description has given hither- 


to the idea of a crowded and embar- 
rassed position, it will doubtless make 
a still more singular impression, when 
we see how this diversion is animated 
by a species of skirmishing, which 
sometimes almost becomes serious. 


Description of the Carnival at Rome. 


Doubtless, a young lady has one 
day taken the fancy of throwing a few 
bonbons at her admirer, to make him 
look. Now this mode of calling each 
other is become the universal prac. 


tice. In the first place, however, 
most people are too prudent to lavish 
in this manner real sweetmeats ; and 
then there has been continued, for the 
benefit of the public, an easy and 
economical method of supplying them 
in abundance. It is now a lucrative 
mode to carry amid the crowd, in large 
baskets, pieces of plaster resembling 
sweetmeats. 

No one is now secure from aggres. 
sion, every person must stand in his 
defence. ‘Thus petulance or neces- 
sity every where gives rise to joyous 
duels, combats, or even battles. 

Foot passengers, those in carriages, 
spectators at the windows, on the scaf- 
folds, or on chairs, mutually attack 
or defend each other. 

The ladies have always a provision 
of these tablets in silver or gilt bas- 
kets, and the cavaliers combat vio- 
lently fur the defence of their fair 
ones. Lowering the glasses, they 
expect the enemy in the carriage, 
they laugh with their friends, and 
repel the attacks from unknown per 
sons with obstinacy. 

But no where are these battles car- 
ried on more warmly and more gen- 
erally than in the environs of the pa- 
lace Ruspoli. All the masks there 
established are fortified with baskets, 
sacks, and tied handkerchiefs. ‘They 
attack oftener than they are attacked. 
No carriage passes with impunity, 
walker is secure from insult, the 
abbés, particularly, attract a shower 
of sweetmeats, and their black clothes 
are soon variegated with white and 
grey. 

A person approaches unperceived 
and throws a handful of confection 
with such force and so skilfully, 
one of the first beauties, that a 
mask resounds, and her beautiful nec 


is hurt. Her guides, provoked, - 
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Anecdotes of the Court of Hesse Cassel. 


vigorous reprisals, and throw whole 
basketfuls upon the assailant, but he 
is generally too well masked, and his 


 cuirass too strong, to be affected by 


| their blows. 
| the more briskly he attacks ; the ofh- 
cious defenders cover the lady with 
E their cloaks ; the neighbours, irritated 
F and struck by the assailant, who no 


the theatre. 
f there, in the boxes, masks, and ladies 
> in disguise ; but in the pit, the public 
Ye-appearsin its usual costume. 


The more secure he is, 


longer keeps any measures, take part 
in the quarrel; at length they all 
unite against this troublesome fellow, 
and fire sweetmeats of large calibre, 
which are always kept in reserve for 
such extremities; and they throw 
them upon him from all sides with 
such impetuosity, that nothing remains 
for him but retreat, especially if he 
happens to have spent his ammunition. 
The tumult finishes sooner or later, 
but almost always happily. The- 
night closes, and every one is pleased 
to enjoy a little tranquillity, In- 


7 stantly all the masks are taken off, 


ad a great part of the public runs to 
You see still here and 


The 


passion of the Romans for the theatre 


| 13 great, and it was formerly still - 
_ Stronger during the carnival, because 


it was the only period of the year 


q when it could be satisfed. At the 


great theatre of Aliberti, great mask- 


® ed balls are given by the light of a 


superb illumination. 
Thus, an extravagant festival has 
passed asa dream; there remain per- 


| haps fewer traces of it in the mind of 


the actors, than there does in that of 
‘ur readers to whom we have pre- 


sented this picture of it. 


Anecdotes of the Court of Hesse Cas- 


TH E German Journal entitled, 
Gazette of the Elegant World,” 


199 
has published, under the title of * Re- 
collections of a Northern ‘Traveller,” 
fragments of the journal of one who 
pretends to have visited many courts 
of Europe, twenty-five years ago, m 
the view of studying that box ton, 
which is so much spoken of, and which 
so few can define. Our traveller stopt 
first at Cassel, and procured an intro- 
duction to the court of the landgrave. 
He draws a lively picture of the gross 
and odd mixture of the Prussian mili- 
tary habits, with the ill copied man- 
ners of Versailles, which reigned at 
the court of a prince who was still 
more ‘little in his character than in 
his power. The following particu- 
lars, we have reason to believe, are 
true. 

* At Cassel, I learned some anec- 
dotes concerning the Baronde Knigge, 
so famous for his connections with the 
illuminati. A few of these I shall re- 
late. 

‘The landgravine, tired of the cere- 
monial of the court, used, in the even- 
ing, when the landgrave had gone to 
bed, to assemble a select company in 
the interior of her apartment, and join- 
ed with them in little games. Knigge, 
piqued at not being of the party, for- 
med the resolution of disturbing the 
festival. He contrives to procure the 
landgrave’s night-dress, wraps himself 
in it, swells his meagre body by means 
of cushions, and in this state sudden- 
ly half opens the door of the room, 
where the landgravine and her com- 
pany were busy at their game. At 
the sight of this personage, whom the 
whole party took for the landgrave, 
the joyous band became half dead with 
fear. Knigge shook his head, lifted 
up his finger with a threatening air, 


‘retired, counterfeiting the slow and 


heavy step of the landgrave, and no 
one dared to follow him. Next day 
the explosion of the landgrave’s wrath 
was expected with the greatest appre- 
hension ; but as he never said a word, 
his spouse took this nocturnal appa- 
tition for a friendly warning, and 
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renounced for a time these clandestine 
amusements, 

Knizge’s vanity did not allow him 
to keep nis trick iong asecret. The 
landgravine learning it, formed the 
pian of gaining over to her interest 
this dangerous disturber of her plea- 
sures. ‘Lhenceforth Knigge became 
the most zealous and useful co-opera- 
tor. He served chictly as a spy to 
learn when the landgrave might be 
otherwise engaged. As it was dith- 
cult to meet the landgravine alone at 
the court, and to speak to her with- 
out witnesses, Knigge contrived a 
singular expedient ; he came as near 
to her as possible at church, and 
during service sung, with a low voice, 
to the psalm tune, the information 
which he wished to give her, 

One day, two young Englishmen, 
newly come from college, and still 
novices as to the world, arrived at 
Cassel. Knigge by chance became 
acquainted with them, and learned 
that they were desirous of being pre- 
sented at court. They at the same 
time owned themselves at a loss as to 
the ceremonial, and begged him to 
be so good as give them some instruc- 
tions. Knigge knew that the land- 
grave, always embarrassed with fo- 
reigners, and little disposed in favour 
of the English, could not endure that 
the persons presented should approach 
him too near. This suggested the 
idea of placing his sovereign in a 
ridiculous embarrassment. ‘The in- 
side of the tail of the coat, said he, is 
to the landgrave what the cross on 
the shoe is to the holy father ; your 
object must be to seize and kiss it. — 
Lhe landgrave will pretend to resist ; 
but do not be disconcerted, he ts well 
pleased when this sort of homage is 
fully paid. 

No sooner were the two young 
men admitted to the audience, than 
both of them rushed aukwardiy to- 
wards the Prince. He took their 
gestures for mockery, fell back, de- 
fended himself, but in vain. He was 
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no sooner freed from the troublesom 
homage of the one, than he saw hiy. 
self threatened with that of the other. 
He went off, and the two Engiish. 
men were given to undersiaud hoy 


extravagant their conduct had bees, 


It was soon known that Kuigye had 
been the author of the bad advice 
which they had received. ‘Lhe land. 
grave, however, merely expressed his 
displeasure. But a still more impru. 
dent trick completed his ruin, 

A young courtier of slender capa. 
city complained to Knigge of the 
littie hope he had of obtaining a 
place. Knigge, who was then cham. 
beriain, pronused his patronage, 
Accordingly, a short time after, he 
brought to him the diploma of grand 
ramoneur, sealed with the landgrave’s 
great seal, which Kunigee had pro. 
cured. ‘The new oflicer went to 
thank the landgrave for the favour 
which he hed granted. ‘Tbe land. 
grave, who was amused by seeing 
others made as great fools as himself, 
set up at first a hoarse laugh 5 but 2 
moment of reflection on the abuse o 
his signature made him pass to the 
most lively indignation, Knigge was 
banished the court. At the time ¢: 
my arrival at Cassel, he had alreaty 
quitted that city. 


Present State of the Portucvts: 
Settlements of Mosambique, 
and Zanzebar, on the East Cousl |) 
AFRICA. 


From Saut’s Travels. (London 1819.) 
MMEDIATELY opposite to the 


anchorage lies the town of Mosaite 
bique, which occupies the central pat 
of an island of the same name situslt 
directly across the mouth of a deep 
bay. This island measures about! 
two miles and a half in length, and 
quarter of a mile in breadth, are 
bling in shape a crescent with 10500 
low part towards the sea. 


The landing place is about 4 ne 
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Present State of the Portuguese Settlements. 


quet shot from the anchorage, and is 
rendered very commodious by steps 
carried out on either side of a pier 
built on arches, which formerly ex- 
tended a considerable way into the 
va, ‘This had been much injured by 


‘time and weather, but was then un- 


dergoing a thorough repair. 

Qn our landing, the guard, station- 
ed near the pier-head, was turned out 
to salute Captain Fisher, and we were 
led forward, by several officers in 
waiting, to the Government House, a 
handsome building, that makes a con- 
spicuous object in the annexed view 
ofthe town. Here we were intro- 
duced into a large saloon, in which 
were assembled most of the military 
oficers and civil servants in the Set- 
tiement. ‘The manner in which we 
were received was extremely gratify- 
ing, and the Governor, Don Antonio 


| Manoel de Mello Castro e Mendoga, 


assured us that he would do every 
thing in his power to facilitate our 
views, and make our stay at Mosam- 
bique agreeable, 

This gentleman had arrived and 
taken the command of the Govern- 
ment only twelve days before, which 
was a fortunate circumstance, as he 
possessed a much higher character and 
more liberal feelings than is general- 
ly to be expected in a person at the 
head of a Portuguese settlement. He 
uadearly in life been employed in 
the Mediterranean, and had after- 
wards served eleven years in the 
Azores had been subsequently pro- 
noted to the government of St Paul 
inthe Brazils, and had now accepted 
the government of Mosambique at 
the earnest desire of the Prince Re- 
gent of Portugal, for the purpose of 
‘“tanging the affairs of the colony, 
“hich had latterly fallen into great 
Cisorder, wie 
Before we returned to the ship we 
nade a circuit of the town ; the first 
“pect of it, and of the people, forms 
ares mixture of Indian, Arabian, 
European costuine, net blending 
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very harmoniously together, and of 
which it is difficult to convey an ade- 
quate idea to any one unacqyainted 
with the three countries. 

On Saturday the 26th of August, 
having expressed a wish to see the 
Fort, an order was immediately issued 
for the purpose. The Commandant 
received us at the gateway and went 
round the works with us. They 
contained about eighty pieces of can- 
non mounted, and plenty of balls 
piled near them, which seemed to 
have rested long undisturbed, if a 
judgment might be formed by the 
rusty coat of antiquity which adhered 
to them, Some ot the cannon were 
marked 1660, Alonzo II., others 
were of Dutch extraction 5 and there 
was a very large howitzer made to 
cast stones of 100 libs. weight, which 
might probably boast a Turkish ori- 
gin. ‘he situation of the fort is ju- 
diciously chosen, and if the cannon 
were weli served, would most effec- 
tually command the entrance into the 
harbour, as upwards of thirty of its 
guns would bear on any ship attempt- 
ing to force the passage. There did 
not, at this time, appear much “ note 
of preparation,” a few sentries, some 
confined felons, and two or three old 
women, with cakes to sell, seemed to 
constitute the whole of the garrison ; 
and, in truth, it was not of a descrip- 
tion to be * marched through Coven- 
try.” It would appear, that, in ear- 
lier times, a more vigilant attention 
was paid toits defence ; for, in the 
year 1608, this fort made a most gal- 
lant resistance against an attack of 
the Dutch, who landed on the island 
in considerable force; and after re- 
maining from the 29th of July to the 
18th of August, were obliged to re- 
imbark with disgrace, and a loss of 
more than a hundred men killed and 
wounded. 

From the top of the ramparts we 
had a fine view of the sea and the ad- 
jacent islands, and had the pleasure of 
seeing the Staunch and Marion stand- 
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ing into the harbour. The former 
was passing Trumpet-point, when the 
same questions, pro formd, were put 
to her as to the Racehorse, notwith- 
standing the wind was so strong that 
there was not a possibility of getting 
an answer, and though the officers 
had just heard from us every thing 
required concerning them. 

From the Island of Mosambique a 
vessel in favourable weather may sail 
along the coast to the port of Quili- 
manci, at the mouth of the Zambezi, 
in three or four days. ‘This port is 
dangerous to approach without a pilot, 
as it can be entered only at high tide, 
during the setting in of the sea-breeze, 
on account of two sand banks, in front 
of the anchorage, which form a 
double bar, and render the navigation 
extremely hazardous. anchorage 
lies in front of the small town of 
Quilimanci, which is situated on the 
main land a few miles up the north- 
ern bank of the river, where there is 
a dépot for merchandize and a small 
Portuguese garrison stationed. Here 
the vessels transfer their cargoes to 
pinnaces, and boats called pangayes, 
on account of the river being naviga- 
ble only for vessels of a light draught. 

After sailing up the river about 
five leagues, the water becomes fresh 
and the current rapid ; alligators of a 
large size are frequently met with, 
and the sea-horse is found within the 
limits of the salt water. At the dis- 
tance of thirty leagues from its mouth, 
the river widens considerably, and 
another branch strikes off more to the 
southward called Luabo, which is at 
present little frequented on account 
of the difficulties of its navigation.— 
This branch is said to have; been for- 
merly more frequented than the Cua- 
ma, (Vide Purchas, Part II. 1544,) 
but such changes constantly occur in 
rivers subject to tropical rains, . 

From the branching off of the 
Luabo to Sena it is about thirty 
leagues, making the distance of that 
place from Quilimanci about two 
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nual deputation is sent from Sena ! 


hundred and forty-seven English 
miles, which in the most favourabj. 
season may be accomplished in ten 
twelve days. The whole course of 
this part of the river is much inter. 
sected with islands, some of whig 
are inhabited and some occasionally 
overflowed in the rainy season, by 
which their positions become chan. 
ged, as in the Ganges, forming ney 
channels for the direction of the 
stream. The left bank is in posses. 
sion of the Portuguese, and the right 
is inhabited by independent native 
tribes, 

Sena is a considerable town on tiie 
southern bank of the river, contain. 
ing altogether about two thousand in. 
habitants. It is protected by a strong 
fort, and is governed by a command. 
ant, who at present receives his ap. 
pointment direct from the Portuguese 
Government. He commands all the 
minor establishments on the river, but 
is himself subordinate to the Governu 
of Mosambique. 

The chief mart for gold in the in. 
terior is at Manica, about twenly 
days journey south-west from Sena, 
where an annual fair is held, to which 
the traders resort with their merchan- 
dize. ‘The first part of their journey 
lies through a country under the m- 
fluence of the Portuguese, and the 
remaining part of it comprises dis 
tricts in the hands of native tribes, 
which the traders are obliged to con- 
ciliate by frequent presents : a tribute 
also still continues to be paid to the 
Quitéve for his permission to carry 0 
the trade ; for which purpose an é 


his capital, Zimbaoa, where the tr 
bute is laid in great form at the feet 
of the Prince sitting in full state. 
‘Two different methods of procu 
ring the gold are practised by the 
natives ; the first consists in digg!" 
for the ore, which is ‘attended 
creat labour, and at present said . 
be seldom adopted ; and the other ! 
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| the sand that contains the gold, and 


separating it by frequent washings : 


| in the latter way a_ considerable 


quantity is still annually accumula- 


ted, though it seems to be rapidly de- 
| creasing, for in 1593, the Governor 


of Mosambique, George Menzes, col- 
lected for himself and the Viceroy of 
India 100,000 crusades, and I do not 
believe that one-third of this amount 


} jsnow altogether annually produced. 


The country areund Manica is ex- 
tremely fertile, and yields abundance 
of provisions and cattle. It is very 
mountainous, and supposed to lie at 
a great elevation above the sea, the 
weather at times being unusually cold 
for the latitude in which it is situat- 
ed. Frequent storms of thunder and 
lightning occur, which are attributed 
by the Portuguese to the immense 
quantities of metallic substances with 
which the country abounds. ‘Lhe 
trade is here carried on by barter, 
and the goods most valued are Surat 
cloths, beads, coarse silks, and iron ; 
and the returns, besides gold, consist 
of ivory, ghee, and a small quantity 
of copper. 

From Sena it is about sixty leagues 
further up the river to [éte, but the 
navigation is much more dangerous 
and tedious, than that from Quili- 
manci to Sena.. About half way up 
is situated the pass of Lupata, formed 
by two impending mountains of black 
tock, which seem to threaten instant 
destruction to the passenger, the river 
in this spot being so narraw that a 
child may throw a stone from one 
‘ide to the other. In the mid-stream 
a large rock just rises above the wa- 
ter, called Capucho, on which many 
boats are lost, owing to the rapidity 
ofthe current. The northern bani 
and country from Sena to Téte re- 
mains to the natives ; while the Por- 
tuguese assume the jurisdiction of the 
ae country, though they con- 

"ss that a little to the eastward of 

hes a kingdom called Jam- 

“ta, abounding in provisions, and 
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yielding a great quantity of ivory, 
which is governed by a powerful 
sovereign who despises their authority. 
Beyond, towards the west, extend the 
districts of Mussangani and ‘Tipu, 


which are, in like manner, equally . 


independent. Close to Iipui are si- 
tuated the village and fort of Téte, 
where a dépot is kept for merchan- 
dize, and this is considered by the 
traders as the best regulated settle- 
ment on the river. Here the Gover- 
nor of Sena generally resides; and the 
Portuguese territory exists on both 
sides of the river. 

The principal mart in the interior, 
frequented from this point, is that of 
Zumbo, at which place the Portu- 
guese are allowed a small factory by 
the permission of the natives. The 
journey to this place from ‘I’cte re- 
quires nearly a month to accomplish, 
the first fifteen days being employed 
in travelling, by land, to a place 
named Chicova, on account of cer- 
tain falls in the river called Sacumbe : 
at Chicova it is necessary to embark 
again.in small shallow boats, and in 
this way to proceed to the station at 
Zumbo, whence the traders send out 
their agents in different directions, 
who in return for their goods bring 
back gold, ivory, and other valuable 
articles. Of the country beyond 
Zumbo no information could be ob- 
tained. 

From the foregoing accounts it 
will appear how extremely confined 
the knowledge of the Portuguese has 
always been respecting the interior, 
which satisfactorily accounts for the 
extraordinary inaccuracy of all their 
writers, and their want of agreement, 
on the subject. 

The jurisdiction of the Portuguese, 
along the coast, has, on the contrary, 
been always extensive ; tn the heighth 
of their power it reached from Soco- 
tra, on the north, to the Cape of de 
1’Agoa, on the south, comprehending 
the islands of Zanzebar, Quiloa, and 
other important settlements, which 

have 
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have been since recovered by the 
Arabs, and are now subject to the 
Imaum of Muscat, whose power and 
consequence has greatly increased of 
late years, owing to the protection and 
encouragement of the Bombay govern- 
ment. Ic still extends from Cape 
Delgado on the north, to Inhambane 
on the south, embracing an extent of 
thirteen degrees of coast. ‘The most 
southern settlement on this line is at 
Cape Corrientes, where a small fort is 
established, which was taken posses- 
sion of by the Frerttch in 1808; but 
the influence of the Portuguese with 
the surrounding natives soon compel- 
led them to abandon it. There is 
another small fort at Inhambane, and 
both these establishments are annexed 
to Sofala, and kept up for the pur- 
pose of collecting ivory, which the 
neighbouring forests abundantly sup- 
ply. Sofala itself is a miserable vil- 
lage ; but the country around is ex- 
tremely fertile, and furnishes consid- 
erable quantities of rice, oranges, and 
many exquisite fruits,,to the inhabi- 
tants of Mosambique. ‘These estab- 
lishments, and others of a smaller 
description at the mouth of the Lua- 
bo, on the Island of Fuogo, at An- 
goxo, and on the Querimbo Islands, 
are all that now remain of what was 
once proudly termed the Sovereignty 
of Eastern Africa*®, 

tt appears evident from the preced- 
ing observations, that the consequence 
and value of this colony has always 
been greaily over-rated ; still, during 
- the prosperity of the Portuguese mo- 
narcliy, it was of real insportance to 
thainstion. It furnished very large sup- 


plics of gold and ivory; and though. 


it never returned much, if any imme- 
diate profit to the crown F, yet it ser- 


* L have seen a Portuguese silver dollar, 
on which was transcribed—** Rex Portuga- 
lis et Dom. Orientalis Africa.” 

+ Vide Don de Menzes’ ** tractate on the 
Portugal! Indies,” in Purchas, Part II. p. 
1522, a very valuable document relative to 
the Portuguese eastern possessions. 
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ved to enrich a great number of ind}. 
viduais, whose wealth ultimately re. 
verted to the state. It afforded a ya, 
luable place for the Indian ships ty 
touch at in the earlier stages of nay). 


-gation, which was then absolutely re. 


quisite, and it supplied ail the easter, 
and some of the western dominions oj 
the Portuguese with slaves, 

There exists at present only the 
mere shadow of its former splendour, 
which, without difficulty, may be tra. 
ced to the weak and disturbed state 
of the mother country, the loss and 
decline ot her eastern possessions, and 
the impolitic manner in which the set. 
tlement itself has for a long time been 
governed*: the two first causes hav- 
ing most materially affected its trade 
and relative value; and the last having 
degraded its consequence, broken its 
connections with the neighbouring 
tribes, and reduced tt to a siate searce- 
ly capable of resisting the attacks of 
the undisciplined barbarians in its 
neighbourhood. A cursory review 
of the government, its population, in- 
ternal and external connections, will 
clearly elucidate this statement. 

Lhe Governor of Mosambique is 
assisted * his office by a council, con- 
sisting of the Bishop, the Minister, 
(as he is here termed,) and the Com- 
mandant of the troops. The regular 
salaries of all these persons, and their 
subordinate officers, are inconceivably 
small. he Governor receives 12,000 
real crusades only, or about £.750 
sterling +: the Bishop 1500; the su 

geon 


* Mr Brougham, in his Colonial Pelicy, 
very correctly observes, that ‘* the treasure 
‘Sand blood of the metropolis was waste 
**ed in wars with the native powers, and 
“* the relations of commerce were, on evel! 
‘* occasion, postponed for those of conquest 
**and dominion. The consequences 0 these 
‘* circumstances have been fatal to the Pot 
“*tuguese dominions in the East.” (Yo 
I. p. 466.) 


+ Though I received the account of the 
above salaries from the best authors 
could not help doubting their acuta) il 
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geon-general 960 ; a captain 720, and 
a lieutenant 300, or the pitiful allow- 
ance of £.18 » 5s. per annum. One 
simple tact will shew the perfect ina- 
dequacy of these salaries to the proper 
mamienance ot such othcers: the Go- 
yernor’s cook gets at this time fifty dol- 
lars per month for wages, besides his 
provisions, and a bottle of wine per 
day, which, as may be observed, is 
more than treble the pay of a captain. 
Hence has arisen the too frequent 
practice of tolerating certain abuses, 
such as seiling the inferior commands, 
of keeping a nominal instead of et- 
fective force, and, in fact, of winking 
at every species of injustice. 

Even with men oi high feeling it 
is to be apprehended that a system of 
this nature might have had no small 
influence on their integrity: what then 
could be expected, when we regard 
the description of persons usually sent 
out to these settlements ? With the 
exception of the Governor and his stall, 
the rest have been mostly culpriis ext- 
led for transgression ; the place being 
so unhealthy, and bearing so indilfer- 
ent a character, that very few peo- 
ple of respectability wou'd volunteer 
their services. To maintain them- 
selves when they arrive, they are ob- 
liged to enter into speculations with 
the native traders and planters, whose 
chief employment, consisting im the 
nefarious traffick of dealing in slaves, 
tenders them not very scrupulous about 
the means of obtaining wealth. 

The great encouragement given to 
this trade, which constitutes one of 
the principal perquisites of the Gover- 
hor, has also contributed greatly to the 
degradation of the Settlement, from 


| ls having rendered the planters vi- 


ous, indolent, and careless of im- 


aan With a confirmation of them in an 

before referred to, in which 

in 1584, o Governor's salary was, 

in this Os. and a soldier’s pay 

At this tine about £7 v 10s. per annum. 

Was alreg the government of Mosambique 
¥ Separated from that of India. 


proving their property. Had a more 
enlightened policy been pursued, and 
the cultivation of the iand more ciose- 
ly attended to, the propiiciors might 
have now seen prosperous viiiages 
sing round them, inhabited by tree 
settiers, and have possessed an export 
of cotton, indigo, sugar, and other va- 
luable commodiues, instead of being 
surrounded by wretcued assemblages of 
slave huts, woods of cocua-nui wees, and 

unproitable plantations of manioca. 
{the two distinct ciasses avcove- 
meniioned, consisting of European 
Portuguese, and of native piauters 
descended from the old seitlers, may 
be estimated at about five hundred 
with their families. Next to these 
may be enumerated the descendanis 
of the old Arab settlers and the ia- 
nians ; the former are mostly engaged 
in a sea-faring life; and the latter 
are in general petiy traders, or mean 
ariizans* : both together may amount 
to about eight hundred in number.— 
Lhe remainder ot the population, 
consisting of free blacks, and native 
soldiers whom I have before describ- 
ed, may, in addition, amount to about 
one thousand hve hundred. ‘Lhe ne- 
cessity of employing the latter arose 
from the smail degree of reliance to 
be placed on the services of Luro- 
peans, whose free mode of living and 
debauchery soon render them im this 
cli- 


* The following passage from Captain 
Weatherhead’s Journal is admirably charac- 
teristic of this people—** They are a very 
** unpleasant people to trade with, especially 
** for an burepean unaccustomed to their 
** manners. They will ofier about half the 
** value of an article at first—then examine 
** into every particular of quantity and qua- 
lity—go away—return,eud offer a little 
more-—and so continué ‘to proceed till 
their conduct becomes almost umhearable : 
** when they do make a purchase they ge- 
nerally take the whole quantily to secure 
**a monopoly. Several of them agreed for 
** gouds; but as I would not jet them be 
taken away without payment, they never 
were sent for, being, as it appeared, 
wanting in funds, which is a general 
** complaint on the island,” 
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climate incapable of active exertion. 
it is even said, that not more than 
seven soldiers out of a hundred sur- 
vive after a service of five years ; and 
that nearly the same proportion holds 
good with respect to the civilians, 
who go out to the Colony from Eu- 
rope. 
lt may be easily conceived how 
inadequate such a promiscuous popu- 
lation must be to the improvement, 
or even defence of the Settlement.— 
As to the neighbouring tribes before 
described, which acknowledge the 
Portuguese jurisdiction, it may be 
doubted whether they add more to its 
safety or its danger. In fact, as the 
Portuguese themselves confess, it 1s 
only on the ignorance of their ene- 
mies that they rely for security, and 
upon this no great dependence 1s to 
be placed 5 for the Arab traders, whom 
I met with at Mocha, seemed to me 
pretty intimately acquainted with the 
true state of affairs at Mosambique, 
and one of them, named Hadjee o4- 
lee, even declared, “ it was so misera- 
bly weak, that, with a hundred stout 
Atabian soldiers, he would dispossess 
the Portuguese of the Colony.” I 
tried to convince him that the situa- 
tion of things would be very different 
under the new governor ; but he shook 


his head and persisted in his opinion, 


observing, that “it was too far gone 
to be reclaimed,” 

The Island of Zanzebar is about 
forty-five miles in length, and fifteen 
in breadth. It has an excellent har- 
bour on the western shore abreast of 
the town, with good anchorage in ten 
fathoms water, which is capable of 
holding a great number of vessels in 
perfect security, throughout the year, 
owing to an extensive range of sur- 
rounding shoals, which break the 
force of the sea in every direction.— 
The island is difficult of approach on 
account of a very strong current run- 
ning in its neighbourhood, against 
which Captain Thomlinson, attempt- 
ing to beat with a leading wind, lost 
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twenty miles per day. The easter, 
shore is bold and woody, and, as ihe 
hills seldom rise to any great eleva. 
tion, the sea breeze hoids an uninter. 
rupted course over the island, which 
renders the climate tolerably healthy, 
notwithstanding its vicinity to the 
equator, 

Lhe inhabitants are Mahomedan; 
of Arab extraction, under the rule of 
a Sheik, appointed by the Imaum of 
Muscat, to whom the jurisdiction of 
the sland belongs, which was said in 
the years 1507-8 to have yielded a 
revenue of from thirty to forty thov- 
sand Spanish dollars per annum, « 
rising almost entirely from an ex. 
tensive trade carried on with the Isles 
of France, Madagascar, and the Ara 
bian Gulph. ‘The exports consisted 
of slaves, gums, ivory, antimony, biue 
vitriol, and senna 3 and im return, the 
French supplied Zanzebar with arms, 
gunpowder, cutlery, coarse Indian 
cloths, and Spanish dollars. Dows 
or grabs of two hundred tons burthen 
are built on the island, which is well 
calculated for a small naval station, 
as the ebb and flow of the tide in the 
harbour exceeds twelve feet, 

The Sheik has under his command 
about one hundred native troops, 
chiefly employed in the regulation of 
the police ; but the island is said to 
be in a yery defenceless state, It 1s 
well wooded, plentifully supplied with 
water, and abounds in excellent pa 
turage. ‘he only grains cultivated 
are juwarry and rice, which, as 
Arabia, form the principal food of 
the inhabitants. -Other provisio's 
are very abundant; an ox sells fo! 
only five dollars, a sheep for half a 
dollar; fowls are extremely reasonable, 
and a constant supply of fish 1s found 
in the market. Captain Bissel ™ 
marks in his Journal: ‘ Here ye! 
can obtain many kinds of refresh 
ments, but, as the governor, oF gt 
made a monopoly of the sale of 2 
kinds of articles, we paid exorbilan! 
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their things much cheaper. We got 
very fine bullocks, goats, poultry, rice, 
dholi, cocoa-nut oil, &c.; Their fruits 
are very deliceows, and they have ail 
kinds.” 


ScotrisH REVIEW. 


SwuitH’s Wealth of Nations; a new 
Edition, with Notes, and an ad- 
ditional Volume. .By Daviv Bu- 


CHANAN. 4 vols. Svo. Oliphant 
Waugh, & Co. 


NO literary undertaking was ever 
more called for, nor at the same 
time more arduous, than that which 
isnow under our consideration. It 
cannot be unknown to any of our 
readers who are at all conversant with 
the subject, in what an extraordinary 
degree the science of political economy 
is indebted to Dr Smith for the per- 
fection to which it has attained. ‘The 
great mass of original views, joined to 
the solid basis on which they rested, 
enabled it-in a manner to supersede at 
once every prior work on the same 
subject. The period of time which 
has since elapsed, has continually ad- 
ded to its just reputation. At ‘the 
same time, the activity with which 
such researches have been pursued, 
could not fail to produce important 
improvements; and extraordinary 
changes in the state of society have 
arisen, to which when the general 
principles of the science are applied, 
new results will be produced. Still, 
owever, we cannot give up Smith as 
‘standard work, His value arises, 
hot only from the extreme value of the 
materials, but the elegant and perspi- 
a manner in which they are ar- 
a The demand then is not for 
ee — but for an edition of 
mc ich shal] comprehend the 
recelos ents which the science has 
an since his time, and shall ap- 
“US principles to the existing state 


of the political and commercial world. 
Yet who shall be found qualified to 
work upon the design of so great a 
master, ‘(hus to re-edite Smith, must 
demand both talents and labour equal 
to that which would be required tor 
the composition of a new work upon 
the subject. We are of opinion, 
however, that Mr Buchanan’s perfor- 
mance will stand even the seveie test 
by which such an attempt must be 
tried. We doubt if there be any 
one who has studied more profoundly 
all the principles of the science; and 


‘this edition is evidently, as it ought 


to be, the fruit of inquirics and re- 
searches, as profound as those usual- 
ly bestowed on an original composi- 
tion, by which an author sceks to 
establish his fame. We apprehend, 
therefore, as he has no competitor 
that deserves to be named, that the 
present must henceforth become the 
standard edition of Smith. 

The three first volumes consist of 
the original text of Smith, with short 
notes interspersed where they appear- 
ed to be necessary, either to supply 
any omission of Smith, or to rectily 
any mistake into which he had fallen. 
The fourth volume consists entirely 
of original matter. Its object seems 
to be, to discuss those great measures 
of financial and commercial policy, 
which have taken place since the 
time of Dr Smith. ‘The author be- 
gins with a disquisition “ on the prin- 
ciples of metallic currency.” This 
part abounds with matter that 1s ort- 
ginal as well as curious and useful. 
Our limits not allowing us to analyse 
it, we can only recommend it to the 
attention of our readers. ‘Ihe sub- 
sequent discussions are—On the price 
of such commodities as yield a rent— 
—On the wages of labour—On stock 
—On the price of gold and silver 
siace the year 1773—On paper cur- 
rency—On productive and unproduc- 
tive labour—On the progress of na- 
tional opulence—On the laws for re- 


gulating the exportation and impor- 
tation 
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tation of corn—On commercial trea- 


ties—QOn national defence—On. the 
afiairs of the ast India Company— 
On taxation—On public debts. 


The following discussion on the 
subject of the corn laws, cannot fail, 
at the present moment, to interest our 
readers. 


‘In favour of this system (the pre- 
sent corn bill) it 1s urged, that while 
the exportation of corn was encourag- 
ed by a bounty, and while importation 
was prohibited, prices were compara 
tively low, and remarkably steady ; 
and that after the year 1773, when 
the encouragement to exportation, and 
the restraints on importation were vir- 
tually diminished, they gradually rose 
higher, and were also liable to great- 
er fluctuations. But it is not very ea- 
sy to believe that prices were reduced 
in the home market by the law, which 
by encouraging exportation, manifest- 
ly tended to reduce the supply in that 
market, and thus te raise the price.— 
It has been always understood, that 
ihe price of commodities is fixed by 
the proportion between the demand 
and the supply. Increase the demand 
or diminish the supply, and the. price 
rises. Now, exportation surely tends 
to diminish the supply in the home 
market ; and how then can it lower 
the price? By encouraging agricul- 
iure, say the advocates of the system. 
Here then the inconsistency of the ar- 
gument manifestly appears. Agri- 
culture, we are told, is encouraged by 
a high price of corn; by restricting 
importation. and encouraging expor- 
tation, this high price is produced— 
and yet the project is recommended 
on account of its tendency to produce 
low prices. Where then is the en- 
couragement to agriculture? The 
prices must either be high or low. (If 
they are high, where are the boasted 
advantages of the system to the com- 
munity? If they are low, where is 
the encouragement to agriculture? 


Review.---Dr Smith's Wealth of Nations. 


‘Since the year 1772, the trade aaj 
manufactures of the country have 
taken the lead of its agriculture, 
‘There has been such an increase of 
capital, and such an improvement of 
industry in all its branches, for the 
last thirty or forty years, that its pro. 
duce has exceeded in value the pro- 
duce of the soil, and it has in conse. 
quence been exported for the produce 
of other countries, where there is not 
such an overflow of wealth and indus. 
try. This state of things, too, has 
been attended with an increase in our 
population, for the maintenance of 
which we are in part indebted to other 
countries. ‘There has thus been a 
great demand for industry—a_ great 
demand for an increase of pecple— 
and a great demand for provisions for 
their support. It is natural to think, 
therefore, that in this latter period, 
the real value of corn must have risen, 
and it is by means of this higher 
price, that an adequate supply has 
been procured from other countries. 

By violently checking this neces. 
sary supply, a great hardship must in 
the first instance be imposed on the 
consumer; the natural course of the 
country to improvement must be 
checked, and one great stimulus to 
agriculture, namely, the improvement 
of manufactures, must be partially 
counteracted, It is probable that 
those effects may not go any gfeal 
length; because there is in every 
community a principle of internal 
vigour sufficient to remedy the effect 
of faulty legislation; and because 
also, in all those laws that regard the 
exportation and importation of cor, 
a dispensing power has been, fom 
time to time, exercised by the Puy 
Council, by which the law has been 
suspended, when it was likely to p* 
duce any bad effects; an undeniable 
proof, as Dr Smith justly reriarns 
that a system thus continually it 
rupted by exceptions, must have we 
defective“in its principle. wee 
seems, indeed, to be generally at? 
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ted, that a Community will flourish 
} most when trade is left perfectly free ; 
‘and there seems little doubt that the 
B trade in corn, far from being an ex- 
F ception, Would be benefited in a most 
especial manner, were it left to find 
its level under the operation of this 
excellent principle. 

| ‘it has been stated, indeed, by those 
® who recommend the policy of res- 
traints on importation, and bounties 
B onexportation, that if commerce were 
left perfectly free, agriculture would 
P require no special encouragement ; 
| but that as commerce has in every 
P country been favoured by extraordi- 
nary encouragements, it is but fair 
that agriculture should be treated 
} with the same indulgence, Admit- 
| ting, however, that certain branches 
F of trade have been encouraged by 
particular statutes, those who admit 
the impolicy of all such expedients, 
+ surely act with singular inconsistency 
in endeavouring to.establish a system 
F in regard to agriculture which they 
| condemn when applied to trade ; and 
F there is indeed an end of all sound 
| legislation, if one abuse is thus to be 
| made the ground of another, If the 
laws for the encouragement of trade 
are impolitic, this is a good reason for 
| abolishing them. But it is surely no 
| teason for extending the system to 
other branches of industry, and for 
thus giving it a greater degree of per- 
manence. It is only besides to cer- 
tain branches of trade that those ex- 
traordinary encouragements are stated 
to be granted; and upon the same 
Ptnctple that agriculture claims pe- 
culiar privileges, every other trade 
with equal propriety jay claim 
favour of the legisla- 
“ae 2 tis obvious, in short, that if 
- once leave the sure ground of po- 
cy and reason, we cannot consistente 
teject any project of monopoly, 
owever pernicious or absurd: 

ith regard to the steadiness of 


Price which is stated to have taken 
March 1g} 5. 
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place in consequence of the bounty, 
it does not appear that prices were 
more steady when the bounty was in 
force, than atter.it was repealed. ‘Lhe 
bounty was granted in the year 16388 5 
and in the several years of 1705, 17Q6, 
and 1707, the price of wheat was 
103., £.1 u and £.1 « Su6, per 
quarter, ln 1709 and 1710 it was 
£.3 » 1816, and £.3 18s, In 1728 
the price was £.2u1l406. In 1732 it 
was only £.iu6u8. In 1740, 1741, 
and 1742, it was £.2y 10u8, £.2u6u8, 
and £.1 1 14s. per quarter. In the 
three succeeding years it was only 
40 10, and £.iu7"6. In 1757 
it was £.3. In 1761 it was £.1010s, 
The highest prices here stated are 
generally about double the amount 
of the lowest prices; and from the 
period when the law which granted 
the bounty on exportation was re- 
pealed, no greater fluctuations of 
price appear to have taken place.’ 


The remarks on the income tax 
also must come somewhat home to 
British bosoms, considering how re- 
cently that heavy burden has been 
raised from our shoulders, and how 
imminently it threatens again to fall 
upon them. 


‘ To an equitable tax on income 
there can be no possible objection, 
since its object is to take from every 
individual a just proportion of his 
means for the service of the state.— 
But the great difficulty lies in the de- 
tail of such a measure: Ist, In devi- 
sing an equitable rate for the larger 
and the smaller incomes, and for 
such incomes also as, arising from the 
various sources of property, trade, or 
profession, are some of them more sure 
and lasting than others, and require, 
on that account, to be differently dealt 
with: and, 2d, In providing against 
the fraudulent concealment of income, 
without any odious inquisition into 
the private affairs of individuals, 

‘ The injustice of fixing a common 

rate 
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rate of contribution for all incomes, 
however various, is sufficiently ob- 
vious 3 since an income of £.10,000 
per annum might pay, without any 
great hardship, a proportion which, if 
exacted from a smaller income, would 
furce a retrenchment, not of comforts 
merely, but of absolute necessaries. — 
In matters of policy the strict rules of 
arithmetic do not apply ; and to frame 
a scheme of taxation on any such the- 
ory, would be to sanction, under the 
specious appearance of equality, great 
practical oppression. ‘Lhe rate of con- 
tribution to be equitable ought there- 
fore continually to vary, gradually as- 
cending, until it rise to Its maximum 
among the highest incomes, 

‘The rate of contribution under Mr 
Pitt’s plan was ten shillings per an- 
num for an income of £.60, and this 
proportion was gradually increased, 
until, at £.200 per annum, it amoun- 
ted to one-tenth of the income asses- 
sed, which was the maximum of con- 
tribution. But if the principle be 
once recognised of suiting the rate of 
assessment to the income, the same 
proportion should certainly not be ta- 
ken from £.200 as from £.10,000 
per annum ; and it is inconsistent to 
prepare a s¢ale of assessment for the 
lower incomes, and, from £.200 and 
upwards to confound in one common 
proportion all incomes, however va- 
rious, 

‘ But the plan of making a heavy 
addition to the assessed taxes, which 
Mr Pitt intended as a tax on income, 
was in reality a tax on expenditure. 
So long as mcome was hoarded, it was 
secure. It was only when it was spent 
that it incurred the penalty of a tax ; 
so that the largest incomes might still 
find safety in economy and privation. 
é\s a tax on expenditure, this addition 
to existing duties seems liable to no 
peculiar objection, 

‘The direct tax on income substitu- 
ted by Mr Pitt, for this measure, was 
founded on the same principle of con- 
tribution 5 and, no just medium being 


fixed between the large and the smal! 
incomes, an unequal assessment was, 
in consequence, thrown on the latter, 
In the detail of the measure also, it 
was found exceedingly difficult to re. 
concile any inquisition into the pri. 
vate concerns of individuals with the 
laws and customs of a free government; 
and, as a large revenue was the main 
object of the measure, the commis. 
sioners were invested with such pow. 
ers as, if they had been harshly exer. 
cised, would have been found extreme. 
ly oppressive. ‘To disclose the state 
of a man’s private affairs, is in all cases 
sufhiciently vexatious ; but in a nation 
of merchants, such a disclosure may 
be often highly injurious. The act, 
however, was administered with leni- 
ty. And hence arose another evil, 
that while those who had no way of 
concealing their incomes felt the full 
weight of the tax, a large proportion 
of income was sheltered under every 
species of evasion, An unequal bur- 
den was in this manner imposed on 
the community ; and it Is in this res- 
pect that the tax is chiefly objection- 
able, namely, that however specious 
in theory, it cannot be carried fairly 
into practice, without too strict and 
troublesome an inquisition into the 
private concerns of individuals. 

‘ The provision for ascertaining the 
income of the landed proprietors seems 
sufficiently fair ; but therule for cal: 
culating the farmer’s income at from 
one-half to three-fourths of his rent, 
must frequently give false results. In 
the property tax of 1803, this regu 
lation was surely altered for the worse, 
when in England the proportion was, 
in all cases, raised to three-fourths, 
and in Scotland fixed at one-half.— 
But though-the rent which a farmet 


‘pays, bears, no doubt, some proportion 


to his profit, this proportion is apt ( 


vary, according to circumstances 5 and, 
as there are high and low rents, 4 tax 


which takes away a large portion - 
the farmer’s profit, on any theoretica 


fre- 
roportion of profit to rent, must 7° 
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juently lead to great inequality. Lhe a greater burden on the poor and mid- 
profit of the farmer is what remains dling classes, was certainly inconsis- 
iohim after paying the landlord’srent. tent with fair and equal taxation.— 


t The higher hs rent, the smaller his But the rule for subjecting all incomes 

, profit 5 tho’, according to this scheme derived from property, however small, Pe 
h of taxing his profits, the farmer who to a contribution of one-tenth, is lia- i 
€ paid a high rent, and who had, there- ble to still greater objections, and it 
fore, a smaller income, would be more has indeed given rise to many cases Ate 
H heavily assessed than his neighbour, of singular hardship ; for, while the , 

7 with a lower rent, and a better in- distinction between the revenue deri- : . 
; cone. Among farmers, besides, there ved trom property, and the revenue gry 
. are some Who are thriving, and some derived from trade, has been urged to i. 

. who are running fast to ruin—-some no harsh conclusion against the higher : 

: who, having embarked in a course of _ mcomes, individuals, in the most ne- 6 

$ hazardous cultivation, are laying out  cessitous circumstances, have in many 

1 their capital, uncertam of a return; cases been called on by this regulation, " 
while others, having brought the ex- to contribute an equa) proportion with Es 
periment to an issue, may be reaping the rich, to the service of the state. (4 

the fruits of successful improvements, ‘he abatements allowed for child- 

or paying the forfeit of their impru- ren by aii former acts were now done a 

f dence ;—and yet all these cases, how- away; and the other deductions were ' 
ever various, are brought under the not considerable. ‘the clause in fa- 

same rule, which, while it will no vour of mechanics is so worded, that 

doubt favour some, must of necessity it scems only to exempt them, if their 


press too heavily on others, wages have never amounted, in any 
‘The property taxes of 1803 and of week, to more than 4Os., though the 
1305, were not materially different, exception should clearly have been 
in their provisions, from the first tax granted, on a fair average of their 
on income. But when the rate of yearly wages ; since a mechanic may 
contribution was raised to one-tenth, frequently gain, for successive weeks, 
Various other important alterations more than 30s. and not be worth 
were added. In bringing down the more, throughout the year, than 20s. 
scale of contribution from £.60 to Upon this principle, accordingly, the. 
£.50, and in fixing so high a propor- act is administered, no mechanic be- 
tion as one-tenth for £.150, equality ing subject to the operation of this- | 
of taxation was certainly sacrificed to tax, unless his wages exceed 30s. on yr 
a desire of revenue. An assessment an average of a whole year. 
ot £.15 per annum on an income of ‘The produce of the property tax 
£.150, more especially where there is for the year ending January 1514, a- 
‘lamily to support, must enforce anab- mounted to £.14,583,286.’ 
‘tinence from the most necessary com- 
tts, while the same proportion taken In the few cases in which Mr 
oo income of £.15,000 perannum Buchanan has differed from Dr Smith, 
“€ paid by a retrenchment of the he has done it evidently wiih deliber- 
Most wanton and superfluous expence. ation, and we thmk with general cor- 
in dhe proportions of the rectness. We shall mention only one 
rik a income, Which in this res- or two points in which we somewhat 
em earn junk and lenient, though differ from bis Dr Smith evidently 
to complain that considers the wages of labour, im- 
on the smaller mediately and cirectly 
ter these proportions, rise im the necessaries ot life. Mr 
&, lor the purpose of throwing buchanan has shewn the iallacy ot 
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this idea upon Dr Smith’s own prin- 
ciples, which he has on this occasion 
surprisingly overlooked, ‘The price 
of labour, it is evident, must, like the 
price of every other commodity, be 
regulated by the demand and the 
supply, which do not vary with the 
varying prices of corn. But if, as 
Mr B.’s expressions seem to indicate, 
he conceives no connection whatever 
to exist between the price of corn 
and the wages of labour,we there difler 
from him. A rise in the price of 
corn, by increasing the difficulty of 
subsistence, must in time reduce the 
population of the country, consequent- 
ly must diminish the supply of labour, 
and thereby raise its price. A rise 
in the wages of labour will therefore 
be the ultimate effect of any measure, 
or event, which tends to raise the 
price of the necessaries of life. This 
view of the subject does not indeed 
require to be taken, in the only ap- 
plication which Mr B. has made of 
the principle. It is to the plan, re- 
cently so much practised, of extend- 
ing public charities in proportion to 
the rise of the necessaries of life. It 
is certain, that no such exertions can 
prevent the lower classes from feelin 

the pressure of scarcity, and that they 
even tend to aggravate its severity. 
At the same time, if public charity, 
as perhaps it ought, confines itself 
to supplying barely the phystgue ne- 
cessaire, then, if that should sustain 


any remarkable diminution, there 


arises a risk of absolute starvation, an 
extremity which we apprehend every 
society is bound to avert from its 
members, ‘The same principle may 
apply to some of the more destitute, 
among those who are accustomed in 


ordinary times to support themselves 
by their labour. 


NEW WORKS PUBLISHED IN EDIN- 
BURGH, 


Ppiscou'sES on the evidence of 
the Jewish and Christian revela- 


tiens. With notes and illustrations, 
By Sir Henry Moncrieff Wellwood, 
Bart. D.D., F.R.S.E. 8vo. 195. 
_ Sermons, chiefly on devotional sub. 
jects; by the Rev. Archibald Bonar, 
minister of Cramond. 8vo. 10s. 6d, 

Guy Mannering, or the Astrologer; 
by the Author of Waverley. 3 vols, 
Second edition. £.1 1s. 

The Lord of the Isles, a Poem : by 
Walter Scott, Esq. Second edition, 
8vo. 14s. 
Home, a Poem: by Anne Cuth. 
bert Knight, sm. 8vo. 6s. 

Eloise, and other poems on several 
occasions: by a Young Lady. 8v», 
7s. 6d. 

Annals of Scotland, from the yier 
1514, to the yier 1591: by George 
Marjoribanks, burges of Edinburghe, 
8vo. 16s. 

Original Anecdotes, Bonmots, &c.: 
most of them by living characters,— 
12mo. 2s. 


LITERARY INTELLIGENCE, 


R Henry Rarpurn, of Edin- 
burgh, and Mr Edward Bird, 

of Bristol, have been elected Royal 
Academicians, in place of 
Burch and Tresham, deceased. 

Speedily will be published, in 4to. 
an Inquiry into the origin and early 
History of Engraving on Copper and 
in Wood, with an Account of the 
most ancient Engravers and_ theit 
Works, from the earliest period to the 
middle of the Sixteenth Century : by 
William Young Ottley, F.A.5.— 
The work will be illustrated by 7 
merous fac-similes of scarce and 10- 
teresting specimens of the art, and 
will be further enriched, by mmpré* 
sions taken from some of the origin@ 
blocks engraved by Albert Durer. 

A new edition, with additions, ¥! 
speedily appear of Mr Wordsworth’s 
Poems, including his lyrical ballads, 
and miscellaneous pieces. 


Mr Polwhele has nearly ready . 
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publication, the Fair Isabel, a Cor- 
nish romance, in six cantos. 

There are announced, in French 
and English, Histories of the Con- 
spiracies and the Societies formed by 
the Bourbon and Emigrant Parties, 
tooverturn the Republican and the 
Imperial Governments of France, be- 
tween 1797 and 1814. 

Col. Keatinge’s Travels in Europe 
and Africa, illustrated by numerous 
Engravings of Antiquities, Scenery, 
and Costume, will speedily appear. 

Samuel Smith, Esq. of the Inner 
Temple, wili soon publish, in an oc- 
tavo volume, his Observations made 
during a recent visit to Paris, 

Shortly will appear, a new edition 
of the Baronetage of England, care- 
fully revised, enlarged, and corrected 
throughout, by Mr Debrett, editor 
of the Peerage. It will include the 
genealogies of one hundred and six 
baronets not in the former edition, 
lists of extinct and of those baronets 
who have been advanced to the dig- 
nity of the peerage, of such persons 
who have received the honour of 
Knighthood, and of British subjects 
holding foreign orders. 

An Abridgment of Sir Humph- 
ty Davy’s Agricultural Chemistry is 
preparing for publication. 

Mrs Etizabeth Appleton, late go- 
verness in the family of the Earl of 
Leven, will soon publish a work on 
Private Education, or the Studies of 
Young Ladies considered. 

Speedily will be published, a work 
called the Miseries of Music Masters, 
including the Art of Fingering Keyed 
Instruments, with other introductory 
Rudiments of the Practice of Har- 
monics; a Serio - Comic Didactic 
Poem, by Ambrose Pitman, Esq. 

_Mr Robertson Buchanan, civil en- 
gineer, Glasgow, is preparing for pub- 
lication an Essay on the Economy of 

uel, more especially as it relates to 
Heating and Drying by means of 
On the effects of Heat, 
© Means of Measuring it, the com- 
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parative Quantity of Heat produced 
by different kinds of Fuel, Gas Light, 
&c.—2. On Heating Mills, Dweil- 
ing-houses, and public Buildings.— 
3. On Drying and Heating by Steam. 
The whole illustrated with plates. 

A new edition is printing of the 
Greek Testament, with Griesbach’s 
text. It will contain copious notes 
from Hardy, Raphel, Kypke, Schleus- 
ner, Kosenmuller, &c. &c in familiar 
Latin: together with parallel passa- 
ges from the Classics, and with re- 
ferences to Vigerus for Idioms, and 
Bos for Ellipses; by the Rev. E, 
Valpy, B.D. 

An English version is preparing 
for the press, from the original Greek, 
of the genuine works of Aratus the 
Cilician; viz. the Phenomena, the 
Diosemea, and the Prognostica: and 
also of the notes of Germanicus, Avi- 
enus, and others. 

An Authentic Narrative of the In- 
vasion of France by the Confederates 
in 1814, including the History of the 
Restoration, will shortly appear from 
the pen of M. De Beauchamp, author 
of the History of the War in La 
Vendée. 

Mr James Wyld has nearly ready 
for publication, a new map of the 
World, exhibiting at one view the 
Population, Civilization, and Religion 
of each Country. It is to be printed 
on one large sheet of Columbier. 

A rapid Sketch of the French Re- 
volution, including the eventful period 
from 1789 to the downfall of Bona- 
parte, the battle of Paris, the entry 
of the confederates, the restoration of 
the Bourbons, sketches of public spi- 
rit, the writers of the day, with many 
interesting anecdotes ; by Mr Robert 
Thomson, an eye-witness of the prin- 
cipal facts. 

Shortly will be published, Tanna- 
hill’s Poetical Works, containing the 
favourite songs of “ Jesse, the flower 
o’? Dunblane,” * Gloomy Winter now 
awa’,” &c. 

Parliamentary Portraits, or 
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of the Public Character of some of 
the most distinguished Speakers in 
the House of Commons, originally 
printed in a newspaper, are about to 
be published separately. 

Miscellaneous Poems, by John By- 
yom, M.A., F.R.S. with some account 
of his life, will speedily be published. 

in. December there were received 
atthe nine Paris theatres, 426,000 
francs, or nearly 18,000 pounds ster- 
ling. ‘The Theatre Frangais was 
71,634, and Feydeau 69,130. ‘The 
two London theatres receive about 
£.800 a night, which, in the month 
of twenty-six playing days, is about 
£.20,000. 

Mr Hammer, the learned orienta- 
list, attached to the Imperial Library 
at Vienna, has published a Catalogue 
of the Arabic, Persic, and Turkish 
copies contained in that repertory, 
under the title of Catalogus Arabico- 
rum, Persicorum, Turctcorum, Bibli- 
otheca Palatine Vindobonensts, pp. 
40, folio. ‘Lhe MSS. are in number 
four hundred and one 5 they are dis- 
tinguished by the title, the name of 
the author, and the contents, and are 
divided into thirteen sections. The 
jirst contains the art of writing; the 
second, vocabularies ; the third, trea- 


tises on grammar and rhetoric ; the 
fourth, on the epistolary style; the 
fifth on philosophers, physicians, ma- 
thematicians, and naturalists; the 
sixth contains rules and instructions 
for the administration of certain pub- 
lic employments (canumnamé ;) the 
seventh relates to historians; the 
eighth to writers on ethics and _poli- 
tics ; the ninth to novels and tales ; 
the tenth to the lyric poets on love, 
didactics, and mystics ; the eleventh 
to treatises on jurisprudence and the- 
ology ; the twelfth to the commenta- 
tors ; and the thirteenth to the litera. 
ture connected with the Koran. 

‘There has just been established at 
Athens, a Greek society under thie 
name of “‘“EAAHNIKH ‘ETAIPEIA 
TQN PDIAOMOYEQAN, composed of 
learned Greeks and many distinguish- 
ed Europeans. ‘he Hon. Mr North 
is the first president. 

King Joachim has caused a magni- 
ficent observatory to be built at Capo 
di Monte, and fifty chests of instru- 
ments have been sent from Munich 
to furnish it. We are informed that 
he neglects the Papiri; but those 
books of Epicurus have been publish- 
ed which were discovered by our 
learned countryman Mr Hayter. 


Poetry. 


POEM 
BY THE LATE Lev. GeEorGE KNOWLES. 
(Continued from p. 136.) 
Part I. 
NOW soar, my Muse, on fancy’s tow’ring 
ing, 
Raise! loudly raise! the bold descriptive 
strain, 
Che beauties of the boundiess landscape sing, 
Stretch’d far and wide o’er many a vast due 
miaiti. 


Here let the painter curse his vanquish'd 
hand, 


ilere Iet the poet drop his useless quill, 


Far! far! the scenes which now our cyes’ 
command, 

Outdo the poet’s and the painter’s skill. 


Here fancy’s self is lost in wild amaze, 

And flutters like the dying evening gale, 

Nor knows she which shall fix her wand- 
"ring gaze, 

The tow’ring mountain or the winding vale. 


The taste of man, tho’ varied as his face, 

In all its various forms this prospect watt’, 

At once he views, from this enchanting 
place, 

Ali naiure’s infinitely varied charms. 
Ov 
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Toes one delight to view the silver stream ? 

Here let him stand, and feast his ravish’d 
soul, 

Whilst winding rivers, sparkling in the beam, 

in sweet meanders through the landscape 
roll. 


Do spreading lakes another’s fancy please ? 

hen Jet him come and view this matchless 
scene 5 

For lakes that emulate the very seas, 

Bedeck’d with flow’ry islands, hence are seen. 


Do fertile valleys please another’s taste 5 

Or flowery meadows view’d with chrystal 
rills ? 

Ten thousand acres in rich verdure drest, 

Are lav’d by streamlets from the circling 
hills. 


Do rura? seats, or cultur’d landscapes please, 
Or peaceful hamlets scatter’d through the 
glade ? . 
On this blest summit, seated at your ease, 
Such, numberless, before your eyes are laid. 


Do stately woods, or shaggy forests charm ? 

The matchless pine with admiration fills 5 

Whilst spreading forests the vast fancy 
warm, 

Wide scatter’d o’er a thousand endless hills. 


Do awful scenes delight another’s eye, 

And Nature, in majestic garb array’d ? 

Then hither, hither, quickly let him hie, 

Vor nature’s loftiest scenes are here dis- 
play’d. 


The giant mountains, tipp’d with glitt’ring 
snow, 

(Which hither by the first North wind was 
driven,) 

Look down disdainful on the clouds below, 

And prop the azure canopy of Heaven. 


Rocks upon rocks.in horrid grandeur pil’d, 
With threat’ning mien o’erhang the tremb* 
ling mead, | 
Cliffs rear’d on cliffs in huge confusion wild, 
the shudd’ring fancy almost 
ead. 


On! for the genius of this rapt’rous scene, 
lo guide the wand’rings of the ’wilder’d 
Muse, 


For sure some genius bright, some power 
unseen, 


Here holds domain in Majesty recluse. 


Lol 
>+ yonder shining on the scented gale, 


ae mighty form now wings its liquid 
vay, 


nies i i 
“stic soars above the painted vale, 


braves the radiance of the beaming day. 


Ah! 
‘ts 'tis the roving pirate of the rock, 


ge from his airy den in quest of prey, 
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See how he hovers o’er yon bleating flock, 
To seize and bear the tender lambs away. 


The Eagle—no, I rave—this phantom 
bright, 

Whereon the most ecstatic colours glow, 

As it draws nigh, bedims the dazzl’d sight, 

And now it perches on the mountain’s brow. 


Behold the form Seraphic now advance, 

Shall fancy dare attempt the charms to sing, 

Whose bright’ning splendours the rapt soul 
entrance, 

Or shall she cour, and droop her vanquish’d 
wing ? 


No—let her soar, and try her utmost art, 

To deck a matchless form with grace su- 
preme, 

Come, heav’nly Muse, thy friendly aid im- 
part, 

Tis glory ev’n to fail in such a theme. 


What words unheard-of shall the Muse sup- 
ply, 

To paint this beauteous daughter of the 
light, 

Who full in view now fills the ravish’d eye, 

A goddess heav’nly, or an angel bright. 


A figure human, but surpassing far, 

The fairest form of fam’d Circassia’s plain, 
Majestic as the mighty god of war, 

But mild her look, like Cynthia serene. 


A flowing vesture of a purple dye, 

Jn easy waving folds around her thrown, 

Half veils her limbs from the astonish’d eye, 

And girds her waist, bound with an azure 
zone. 


In careless plaits o’er her left shoulder laid, 


| The flutt’ring garment wantons on the gale, 


Her swelling bosom bare is half display’d, 
And half conceal’d by a transparent veil. 


Her polish’d neck fair as the snow-white 
down, 

Of purest swans which swim the chrystal 
tide, 

Shines through her curling locks of glossy 
brown, 

By love-sick zephyrs gently cast aside. 


Upon her cheek the rosy bloom of youth 

Supports the lilies of her temples fair, 

Her sparkling eyes speak innocence and 
truth, 

Her brow serene, betrays no mark of care. 


A smile ineffable, in which combin’d 
Sweet Majesty and awful meekness shine, 
Displays the noble and the generous mind, 
That greatly animates this form divine. 


A garland wove of all the glowing flowers, 
That deck the woode-the garden—or the 
plain, 
Shades 
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Shades her fair brow from Pheebus’ scorch- 
ing powers, 
And strives to emulate her charms in vain. 


Pale is the rose, contrasted with her cheek, 

And dead the’ violet to the shining veins’ 

Which creep like azure -threads upon her 
neck, 

Whose matchless white the purest lily 
stains. 


Stop, roving Fancy, whither art thou hurl’d, 
The goddess speaks, a while remit thy song, 
Let thy expanding sails be now unfurl’d, 
To hear the flowing accents of her tungue. 


** Fond youth, forbear to delegate as mine, 
** That heav'nly title, not for me design’d ; 
** T am no goddess, nor of race divine, 

‘¢ Tho’ far above the rank of human kind. 


“* I am the genius of these tow’ring hills, 

** These woods, these rocks, and endless 
winding dales, 

** These chrystal rivers, and transparent 
rills, 

** Which murmur sparkling through the 
flow’ry vales. 


** Commission’d from on high, I guard this 
scene, 

** From mischiefs dire, and ills of various 
name 

** T sow sweet peace and innocence serene, 

And spread protection o’er the human 

kind. | | 


** DrEvANA is the name by which I’m call’d, 
“* Among the genii of my kindred train, 

«* For we are numberless ; yet each install’d 
** The Governess, of a distinct domain. 


** Though far above the reach of vulgar eye, 
** Our bright abodes, remote from earth we 
chuse, 

** We come from purest regions of the sky, 
** When fondly cali’d to aid the votive 

Muse.” 


The grateful head the muse suhmissive 
bvow’d, 

(But Wonder a'l her vocal powers unstrung) 

Yn silence list’ning to the strains that flow’d, 

So sweetly from the lovely stranger’s tongue, 


The genius paus’d, and raising to the sky, 
Her eyes, which beam’d with an enliv ning 
ray, 
She seem’d to beg assistance from on high, 
And thus resum’d the sweet descriptive lay. 


(To be continued.) 


THE SATLOR. 


HE sails were set, the gale was blowiy; 
And all prepar’d the main to sweep 3 

The swelling tide was overflowing, 
The sunbeams play’d along the deep :-— 
Twas then he kiss’d her tear-worn cheek, 
‘And manly to the deck he flew ; 
They sail’d :—he shouted to the land, 
And wav’'d in woe his eager hand— 
** My sweet Elizabeth, adieu !” 


Then from the shore the vessel steering, 
Seem’d like a spot on distant wave— 
In dim horizon disappearing 
Snatch’d ail the hope that presence gave: 
In silent sadness stood the fair, 
Till growing mist bedimm’d the view ; 
She gave her sorrows to the air— 
** And seas and perils must thou cere, 
And bid Elizabeth adieu ?” 


~ §* And must I leave thee P—mus! thoy 
wander, 

Where the broad Ganges rolls his tide ? 

Or by the swelling Nile’s meander, 

Far, far from Scotia, and thy bride! 

But tho’ thou glid’st o’er seas afar, 

Still my fond thought will be of you, 

My heart be ever with my tar, 

In weal or woe, in peace or war, 

Thy image ne’er will bid adieu !” 


Relentless Time, on wings unceasing, 
Fast brought around the second spring, 
When April’s tender buds increasing, 
Show’d their fond bosoms blossoming 3 
Long had Elizabeth hop’d her sailor, 
Nor did his white sail meet her view, 
Unwearied watch’d she without failure, 


Oft did the lark, high-mounting hail her, 


Gazing from off the mountain biue. 


And often to the early morrow, 
Did she weep her grievous fate, 
Far to the land-winds gave her sorrow, 
Morning grey, and ew’ning late— 
Long have ye been, and far away 3 
Yet still more dear than life are you, 
The blooms of love will ne’er decay,” 
(This often would Elizabeth say,) 
“Oh ! thou hast bade a long adicu !” 


What flag is that, so loosely streaming, 
What ship so fast that nears the land, 
Why is her cheek with glacness beaming, 
Why doth she raise the lily hand ? 

Now I am thine,”—the sailor cry’, 
And to his charmers arms he flews— | 

* Thou o’er the globe hast been my guide, 
Now am I yours,—thou art my bride, 
At Death alone to bid adieu. ennevs: 
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HOUSE OF LORDS. 
Monday, February 13. 1815, 

PAbl of Hardwicke presented several pe- 

titions from districts in Cambridgeshire 
and adjoining counties, praying for revision 
of the Corn Laws.——Lord Grenvillc said, it 
was the duty of those who endeavoured to 
procure a repeal or alteration in those Laws, 
to lay before the House the completest in- 
formation. Yet now it was said by those 
who had been most ‘active in recommend- 
ing the alteration, that they did not mean 
to propose a revival of the Corn Committee, 
though in some particulars the information 
given in the Reports was extremely defec- 
tive. His Lordship must now repeat the 
opinion he had given last session, that the 
tendency of the measures which he feared 
were in contemplation, was only to shift 
the burthen which he admitted to be great, 
from those who ought to bear it, to those 
who ought not ; and to increase and aggra- 
vate the evil through all classes of the com- 
munity. His noble Friend had hinted that 
the Executive Government would take up 
the subject: he trusted, if this were true, 
that they would bring forward the subject 
when it could be discussed with adyantage. 
His Lordship concluded with moving for 
further accounts of the import and export 
of grain, as between England and Ireland, 
from 1807. 

Wednesday, February 15. 

The Marquis of Buckingham animadvert- 
ed in severe terms on the conduct pursued 
towards the Genoese. When Lord Bene 
unck entered that city in April 1814, at 
the head of a British Army, he had inscri- 
bed on the banners, ¢ Italian indepen- 
denee.” On the 14th March, his Lordship 
‘ssued a Proclamation, exhorting the Ita- 
lians to arm in the contest in which we 
were engaged, and assured them, that the 

| Independence of Italy and the ancient con- 
‘ttutions should be respected. In another 
oe the Genoese were assured 
at their ancient constitutions and inde- 
Should be restored. The Genoese 
Bhenen to British faith, thus solemnly 
a ae tothem. They quietly submitted 
temporary occupation of their terri- 
Ys and the result has been, that they 


ve been consigned ee 
March 181 he to the subjection of a 


power to whom they had never before sub- 
mitted—to the King of Sardinia, a sove- 
reign to whom they had never owed alle 

giance. 

Lord Liverpool said, that at the proper 
time explanations would be given, when it 
would be found that the British government 
had committed no breach of faith, and that 
no expectations which the Genoese were 
warranted in entertaining, had been disap- 
pointed. 

Mititm.—Earl Fitzwilliam, after de- 
claring his belief that the continuance of 
some regiments of militia was illegal when 
not called for by the circumstances of the 
eountry, and dangerous to the constitution, 
as it established a precedent for maintain- 
ing a standing army, moved an Address to 
the Regent for their being disembodied. 

Lords Eldon, Ellenborough, Sidmouth, 
and Liverpool contended, that the power 
of retaining them embodied, (for an inde- , 
finite time) was vested in the Crow n by re- 
cent acts. 

Lord Grenville and the Marquis of Buck- 
ingham denied the assertion. 

On a division, the motion was rejected by 
27 to 12. 

Thursday, February 16. 


The Lord Chancellor withdrew the Jury 
Trial in Scotland Bill, and introduced ano- 
ther, which enjoins all ciyil causes to be de- 
cided by a Jury, and renders the latter ca- 
pable of pronouncing in their verdict upon 
the law and fact: read a first time. 


Monday, February 20. 


THE DELIVERING UP OF THE SPANIARDS 
WHO SOUGHT REFUGE IN GIBRALTAR. 


Lord Grenville.—It had been intimated 


to him in the course ef the summer, that | 


certain Spaniards, who had sought refuge 
in Gibraltar, had been delivered up by the 
Governor to the Spanish Authorities. There , 
could be no doubt that the delivering up 
these men was a high crime on the part of 
the officcr. It would have been a crime in 
an officer of any European power, but it 
was more peculiarly criminal in an officer 
of this country, where no such power was 
vested, not even in the King himself. It 
was a part of the law and constitution of 
this country, that a stranger who resorted 
te 
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to it, should be protected, and enjoy its be- 
nefits, and to deliver up strangers in this 
situation to the power of a despotic govern- 
ment, was not less criminal than it would 
have been to ay hands on a native British 
subject, and give him up in the same man- 
ner. We had a right, upon the clear prin- 
ciples of the Jaw of nations, to demand that 
the Spanish government should not take 
advantage of the error of our officer; and 
we were bound to insist,. that the injured 
individuals shou!d be released and replaced 
in an asylum which they might consider as 
safe. 
Earl Bathurst had caused every inquiry 


to be made into the circumstances, and ap- _ 


plication had certainly been made to the 
Spanish government, for the release of these 
gentlemen, though, he was sorry to state, 
without as yet having produced the desired 
effect.. 

Lord Grenville said, if the object could 
be attained by representation, so much the 
better ; but if success in that way should ap- 
pear desperate, then it would be necessary 
to adopt more effective measures. 


TRANSFER OF GENOA. 


The Order of the Day being read, 

The Marquis of Buckingham rose, to 
move for the proclamations of Lord W. 
Bentinck and Gen. Dalrymple to the people 
of Genoa. He had taken too limited a 
view of the question before: he now boldly 
protested against the whole system of spo- 
liation, plunder, and aggression, which be- 
gan with the French revolution, and ap- 
peared now to be adopted by us. He ob- 
served on the departure of ministers from 
that policy of Mr Pitt which they protested 
to have constantly before their eyes; and 
concluded by moving an address to the 
Prince Regent, for copies of two proclama- 
tions, one issued by Lord W. Bentinck on 
the 26th of April 1814, and the other by 
General Dalrymple on the 27th Dec. 1814, 
with such extracts of their instructions as 
were compatible with the public service. 

Lord Liverpool said, there was no instance 
where a parliamentary enquiry was allow- 
ed to be instituted on a part of a great and 
comprehensive transaction. This was not 
the custom of parliament. But this repug- 
nance was not to be construed into the 
slightest admission of the statement of the 
Noble Marquis. He must move the pre- 
vious question. 

The Marquis of Lansdowne considered 
the transaction as complete, and, therefore, 
a fit subject of enquiry at this moment. 

Lord Bathursi said, their Lordships might 
rely upon his solemn belief, that the ho- 
nour of the country was secure, and that 
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no engagements had been offered which had 
not been fully performed.—He, himself, 
from the station and office which he held, 
had a peculiar anxiety that investigation 
should be speedy ; but painful as it was to 
live under ‘imputations, nothing should in. 
duce him to clear himself at the expense of 
the public interest. 

The House then divided on the previous 
question—Contents, 36—Not Contents, 12, 


Tuesday, February 21. 


The Earl of Darnley made -his promised 
motion for Naval documents, relative to the 
war on the Lakes, a subject which he deem. 
ed worthy of the most serious investigation 
of Parliament. | 

Lord Melville represented that it was not 
possible to guard against what had happen- 
ed, as all the American ships were manned 
with picked men. He also added, that the 
Captains of our frigates were prevented 
from attacking the enemy’s line-of-battle 
ships by their instructions. Most of the 
accounts were then ordered. 


Thursday, February 23. 


The Lord Chancellor moved the second 
reading of the Bill for the extension of the 
Trial by Jury to Scotland in civil causes. 
The Bill, as it now stood, his Lordship ob- 
served, was supported by the favourable 
opinion of the people for whom it was in- 
tended, and of those persons who were in 
every way best qualified to decide on the 
subject. 

Lord Stanhope also opposed the Bill, and 
said, that it could not be productive of any 
advantage to that country, but, on the con- 
trary, the discretion vested in the Judge 
might have a bad effect. In another point 
of view he disapproved of the present mea- 
sure; it may (though certainly not intend- 
ed so by the Noble and Learned Lord,) 
eventually become a job; the limited du- 
ration of the Bill was also a point which he 
disapproved. 

Lord Grenville observed, that the most 
eminent lawyers cf Scotland anticipated 
from it the most important advantages. 
Although the observations of his noble re- 
lative (Lord Stanhope) had been eharacter- 
ised with their usual strength, there was 
but one of them in which he agreed, and 
that was, with respect to the discretion to 
be vested with the Judge. Were it possi- 
ble, discretion in an individual should al- 
ways be so limited, that it could produce 
no bad effects. A discretionary power could 
not be entirely avoided, but should be con- 
troled by parliamentary restriction, without 
which it could never be altogether safe. 


The Earl of Lauderdéle followed, and ex- 
presse 
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his opinion in favour of going into 
a Committee upon the Bill. The people of 
Scotland, from the experience they had of 
the benefits of the Trial by Jury, would 
naturally wish to see them extended, and it 
may be pointed out by Parliament before 
hand what cases were fit to go before a 
Jury. 

After Lord Melville had spoken in favour 
of the Bill, and Lord Morton had said a few 
words in explanation, it was read a second 
time and committed. 

‘A Petition was presented from the Cor- 
poration of London against the proposed al- 
teration of the Corn Laws. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Thursday, February 9. 


The House having met this day, pursu- 
ant to adjournment, Mr Serjeant Onslow 
presented a petition from Guildford against 
the property tax. Mr Ponsonby inquired if 
Ministers had yet made up their minds to 
propose the renewal of this most obnoxious 
tax, or to abandon it altogether ? 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer replied, 
that it was his intention, on Friday the 17th 
inst. to submit to the consideration of the 
House several important measures relating 
to the finances of the c@untry ; and he was 
prepared to.state, that the continuance of 
the property tax was not one of the mea- 
sures he meant to propose, unless in the 
event of the non-ratification of the peace 
with America. 

Mr Ponsonby said, was the House then 
to understand that this obnoxious tax would 
be given up altogether ? 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer replied, 
“ certainly ; unless the other financial mea- 
sures which he should bring forward ap- 
peared to the House still more objection- 
able.” 

Mr JWhitbread conceived this alternative 
tobe equal to saying to the, House, “ if 
you do not adopt the measures which I pro- 
ret then we must resort to the property- 

x. 

General Gascoyne reprobatéd the conti- 
nuance of the tax, and the conversation 
dropped. 

‘om. Vansittart having informed the Heuse 
‘hat Sir J. Murray, a member, was now 
under trial, 

noticed the warmth and 
the ro ich had been manifested, on 
before the Court Martial 
aiden er, and alluded to a late duel 
tial: he of another Court Mar- 

Mr Na interrupted by cries of Order ! 

ready tart said, that Government had 

every precaution to prevent 
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any of those unpleasant consequences which 
the Hon. Member seemed to dread. 


THE CONGRESS AT VIENNA. 


Mr Whitbread said, that as the finances 
of the country would be brought under cone 
sideration next week, it was to be presumed 
that Ministers were now at least apprised 
of a settlement of the affairs of Europe, and 
that there was a termination of those dis- 
putes which had disgraced the assembled 
negociators. He would be glad to know if 
Lord Castlereagh had sanctioned Prince 
Repnin’s-Proclamation—if the fate of Ge- 
noa was known; but above all, whether the 
country could now look forward to a settle- 
ment of tranquillity on the Continent. He 
would not notice the disgraceful mode of 
negociation pursued by the Congress. ‘They 
seemed to think, that the affairs of Europe 
were to be settled by assignirg so many 
millions to this Sovereign and so many to 
that, without regard to the feelings or the 
rights of independent mations. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer thought 
himself justified in not returning an answer ; 
but had no objection to inform the Hon. 


Gentleman, that Lord Castlereagh would in 


a few days return from Vienna, and resume 

his seat, when he would be able to give a 

full explanation of the arrangements made 

at the Congress. In the meanwhile, he 

should answer no questions on the subject. 
Friday, February 10. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer stated it 
to be his intention to propose the renewal 
of the Act restricting the payments of the 
Bank in cash. 

Mr Robinson, (the House being in a com- 
mittee,) proposed some regulations, allow- 
ing an unrestrained trade, between Malta 
and the West Indies—the produce of the 
colonies, viz. sugar, coffee, cotton, and in- 
digo, to be imported directly, in British 
ships, to Malta, and leaving it to the option 
of the owners to take a return cargo, or sail 
elsewhere. The exportation to the West 
Indies to consist of corn, grain, flour, wines, 
and silk, from the Levant directly.—The 
Resolutions were agreed to. 

Monday, February 13. 

On the question for postponing the Com- 
mittee of Supply, Mr Whitbread said, it ap- 
peared to him of essential importance that 
the House and the pubiic should be put in 
possession of information of the march of 
the negociation, and of the conduct of the 
British negociator, upon points which were 
vital to the honour of this country—vital 
to the interests of Europe. From the in- 
formation which he had received, he could 
charge the Noble Lord with being a party, 
and making this country a party in some a 
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_ the disgraceful proceedings of the Congress 


at Vienna. Lord Castlereagh was a party 
to that act of Prince Repnin by which Sax- 
ony was delivered up to Prussian troops. 
Subsequently, however, Lord Castlereagh 


_had sent in a note against that very act 


to which he had been a party. He had 
reason to believe, that it was in consequence 
of the public feeling manifested in this 
country that Ministers had sent over in- 
structions to him so to do. Ministers seem- 
ed to forget that there were some import- 
ant points already settled and announced to 
the world by public documents. Among 
those was the giving up of Genoa to the 
King of Sardinia—a breach of that faith 
which had repeatedly been pledged by Lord 
Wm. Bentinck in his different proclama- 
tions to the Genoese. When this noble- 


-man landed in Tuscany, he had the words 


** Italian Independence” on his flags) On 
the 14th March he published a Proclama- 
tion to the Italian nation, which would 
shew how they had been treated and be- 
trayed by us: it began thus :—** Italians, 
Great Britain has landed her troops on 
your shores, to secure your independence. 
Spain, Portugal, and Holland, attest the li- 
berality of her conduct; Sicily, protected 
by her power, has been able to escape the 
universal deluge. Spain is already free 
and independent. Holland is hastening to 
become so, and will Italy alone remain un- 
der the yoke? You are Italians, and the 
cause of Italy is in your hands. Our for- 
ces, joined to your’s, will make Italy what 
she was in her best times, and what Spain 
is now,—independent and free.” The Ho- 
nourable Gentleman begged the House 
would remark, that by the stipulations of 
the Treaty of Paris, those provinces which 
had been under the dominion of Austria, 
previous to the convulsions of Europe, were 
to be returned eventually to her: for the 
present, they had been placed at the dispo- 
sal of the allies ; but that the rest of Italy 
was to be erected into independent states. 
Notwithstanding, these solemn obligations, 
Austria had taken possession of the Vene- 
tian states in sovereignty, thereby extiu- 
guishing one great independent Republic, 
without the miserable pretext of former un- 
Just possession. She had threatened to take 
Possession of the citadel of Turin, and had 
claimed the right to send a garrison into 
that fortress; thus grossly insulting the 
feeble power to which the ancient, and once 
haughty republic of Genoa, had been trai- 
torously consigned. And thus having no- 
ted in injustice, she was haunted with all 
that suspicious jealousy incident to despo- 
fic usurpation: she had invented a conspi- 
tacy for the purpose of accusing obnoxious 
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_ persons, and had crowded the prisons with 


victims. Though Ministers had suffered 
the influence of the British cabinet to he 


diminished, yet he trusted they would ex. 


ert themselves in behalf of these victims of 
oppression. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer could 
see neither justice nor propriety in bring. 


-ing charges of so serious a nature against 
his Noble Friend, who was stated to be on 
his way home, as he hoped he was (a laugh, 


from the opposition.) He should not say a 


single word in answer to the observations 


of the Hon. Gentleman. 

On the motion of Lord Proby, a return 
of the British officers in the service of Spain 
was moved. | 
Tuesday, February 14. 

Mr Whiibread said, that Mr Puigblanc, 
one of those Spaniards who had sought re- 
fuge at Gibraltar, and been given up by 
Gen. Smith, had arrived in this country, 
and had contradicted a material part of the 
General’s statement. He wished an inquiry 
to be instituted, which was promised by 
Mr Goulbourn.—Sir Samuel Romilly’s bill, 
making the freehold property of persons 
who died indebted liable to their simple 
centract debts, was read a first time. 

Friday, February 17. 

Corn Laws :—Previously to the House 
going into a committee, the Chancellor of 
the Euwchequer said, in reply to Mr W. 
Smith, who wished to know what taxes 
would be taken off, and what continued on 
agriculture, as bearing upon the present 
propositions, that it was intended to pro- 
pose certain resolutions upon the subject af 
the Corn Laws, yet it was not intended to 
bind the House to any vote; but having 
proposed the resolutions, move that they 
may be printed and then re-committed ; as 
their final consideration would not come on 
until after the House had a full view of 
what he intended to propose on the subject 
of finance, which would be on Monday, 
they would form a better judgment than it 
the measures of finance had preceded the 
presen, question. For the purposes of the 
debate to-night, he thought it better to £° 
upon the supposition that the Property-Tss 
would be taken off. 

Mr Robinson then stated the general 
principles upon which he founded his reso 
lutions ; the depression which agriculture 
had. experienced from the importation of 
foreign corn and its reduced price, and the 
possibility that all the corn lands would be 
thrown out of cultivation, and the country 
be dependant, in a season of scarcity, rf 
an a foreign supply. Zo make Corn i 
mately cheap, as well as to guard against 


d 
evil of this kind, it was nece egislasive 
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jegislative encouragement to its production 
at home.—-After dwelling upon the neces- 
sity of affording a market to the grain rai- 
ged in Ireland, he concluded with stating, 
that the protecting price which he had to 
propose to the House, was 80s. for wheat, 
and a proportionate price for other grain. 
He should also propose, that every species 
of grain, corn, meal, and flour, should be 
allowed to be landed and warehoused duty 
free (except with regard to flour in Ireland, 
which was at present prohibited by law,) 
and should be as freely exported at all 
times. The next was, that when the ave- 
rage price of wheat, according to the former 
rule gf calculation, shall have reached 80s. 
importation should be entirely free, and 
pay no duty at all. The import from the 
North American colonies should be free af- 
ter the price was 67s., being the same in- 
crease on the present standard of 53s. which 
80s. was upon 63s., the existing maximum 
against the admission of foreign grain te 
the British market, as the averages would 
be altered ; so that if there should be a glut 
from the Continent of Kurope, and the corn 
should fall below 80s. within six weeks of 
the term at which, from the average home 
prices foreign corn had been admitted, it 
must then be excluded for the remainder of 
the three months. 

Mr Phillips, in an able and argumenta- 
tive speech, shewed the inconsistency of the 
Hon. mover, in asserting, that his object 
was to make corn ultimately cheap, when, 
if his regulations should fail to make corn 
dear, they would be deemed inoperative. 
{t was singular that they should be called 
on to deliberate to find a remedy for the 
low price of corn, so that which had been 
considered in every other age and country 
a a national advantage, was now repre- 
sented as an evil, imperiously calling for 
parliamentary interference. Among the 
paradoxes ef a Noble Lord (Lauderdale,) 


the higher were the wages’ of labour ; yet 
he could not think that the Noble Lord or 
his admirers ever intended to draw the in- 
ference, that the legisiature ought to be- 
nefit the landlord at the expense or the ha- 
zard of the’ labourer. He had no hesita- 
Saying, that a tax ought not to be 
upon the commercial and manufac- 
uring classes, to enable the farmer to bring 
te oy lands into a state of cultivation: 
and he denied that any exclusive 
pa - on foreign produce was the real 
impose ¢ ‘ our commercial greatness. No 
could take place, without a 
ing export of our own produce : 
course of this kind could be main- 
“¢, without an encouragement to our 


was one that the lower the price of grain, — 
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manufactures, and an increase to our po- 
pulation ; and it was in that increase that 
the surest demand and the best protection 
would be found for the agricultural produce 
of the country. 

Mr Baring, in the course of an argumen- 
tative speech, quoted the opinion of Mr 
Webb, of Salisbury, that the rise in the 
price of corn was more owing to the paper 
circulation of country banks than taxes. 
The present endeavour was to prop and 
bolster up the artificial state of things which 
exists, and which it would be contrary to 
the interest of the country to agree to. 
He was rather inclined to propose the rate 
of 75s. for twelve months, and to let that 
rate fall back two shillings per annum till 
it should descend to the present price. 
Perhaps the Committee might sit, pro forma, 
on Monday ; and then he should propose 
counter resolutions to that effect.— — 

Mr Rose said his opinions remained un- 
altered. 

Messrs Western, Brand, Ellison, Long, 
Wellesley, and Aitkins, spoke for the reso- 
lutions ; and Sir W. Curtis, Marryatt, and 


others against them: they were reported, | 


and the report ordered to be received on 
Monday, and discussed on Monday. 


Monday, February 20. 
WAYS AND MEANS. 


When the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
called the attention of the House to the 
means he was about to propose for meet- 
ing the exigencies of the year; for, he 
said, notwithstanding the cessation of the 
war, still very large supplies would be re- 
quired to wind up the accounts of the war 
system, fur which he should have held if 
very desirable that the property tax might 
have been allowed to continue for another 
year, because it would save the necessity of 
raising so large a sum by loan as must 
otherwise be inevitable, but as, in accidence 
to the wishes of the House and the country, 
it was agreed that that tax should terminate 
on the 5th April, and therefore, it became 
necessary for him to make prevision for the 
interest of the loan which would be neces- 
sary for the public exigency. He entered 
into elaborate statements, to shew the vast 
importance of which that tax had proved 
in preveating an enormous funded debt, and 
very great sums in permanent taxes, to pay 
the interest; he was content that the tax 
should make no part of his ways and means 
upon the present o¢casion; it was not an 
unprecedented tax, for similar taxes, to 
double the amount, were raised inthe first 
of Queen Anne, on the breaking out of a 
French war; and by the aid of this tax, 


on a comparison of the present state of the 


country, 


He 
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country, with the period of 1791, it appear- 
ed not only that we had a surplus revenue 
over expenditure, to nearly triple the com- 
parative amount of that mentioned in the 
former period: and that under the sinking 
fund, compared with the same period, we 
were possessed of fourfold means to meet 
the public debt. He next proceeded to 
state the taxes he proposed to offer, to the 
amount of five millions, annually, to make 
good for the property tax, and provide for 
the loan. He then recapitulated the taxes 
which he had this evening proposed, and 
which are all brought into view with their 
produce in the following statements :— 
RATE. PRODUCE 

Customs—Tobacco, 23d. per lib. £150,000 
Excise—Tobacco, 6d. 

Per 
Licenses—double fixed 

rates 50 per cent. pro- 

eee 
Wine, £.20 per tun.......500,000 
950,000 


Assessed Taxes, vizi— 

Inhabited house duty, 30 

PCT CEN... 396,500 
Progressive servants’ tax, 

80 to 90 per cent.......308,500 
Under gardeners, &c. va- 

‘Trade servants and ser- 

vants for hire, ditto....148,000 
Carriages, about 75 per 

363,000 
Horses for pleasure, about 

80 per 
Trade horses, about 40 

PET 95,500 
Dogs, about 30 per cent. 105,500 
Game certificates, about 

30 per Cent... 

New Duties. 

Windows in warehouses 

and hot-houses, 3s. 6d. 

per 
Rent of warehouses same 

AS 50,000 
Batchelors—50 per cent. 

additional on servants, 

carriages, and horses...120,000 
2,503,000 


Post-office—1ld. on each 
90,000 

East India and foreign 
postage regulation........75,000 

125,000 


£3,728,000 

The Right Hon. Gentleman stated in ex- 
planation, that in laying the tax on green- 
houses, hot-houses, and conservatories, thé 
estimate would be made on their superfi- 


cial extent, and 48 square feet of surface 
would be considered as equal to a window, 
and rated at 3s. 6d. Thus, suppose a 
green-house to be 60 feet in length and 12 
feet in height, its surface would be equal to 
15 windows, which at the rate of the win- 
dow tax would be 3/. 7s. 6d. As trades- 
men would be much benefited by the remo. 
val of the property-tax, they could not ob- 
ject to a tax of 3s. and 6d. on the windows 
of shops and warehouses, which would pro- 
duce about £.50,000. a year. He should 
next propose an augmentation of 30 per 
cent. on the present tax on the rents of in- 
habited houses ; and the rent of warehouses 
would be charged in the same manner, Af- 
ter noticing the additional rate of 50 per 
cent. on the servants, carriages, and horses 
kept by batchelors,—the duty of 6d. per 
Ib. on tobacco, as the peace with America 
would make it cheaper—and the tax of ld. 
on every newspaper sent through the gene- 
ral post, he calculated the whole amount at 
£.3,728,000. But as five millions were 
wanted, he should, on a future occasion, 
give the details of the rest of the intended 
taxation: he should now merely state what 
would be affected by it. A considerable 
advance on stamp duties (not relating to 
law proceedings) would produce £.700,000, 
and the remaining £.600,000 might be pro- 
duced by the system of bounties and draw- 
backs. With respect to the price of beer, 
he had, in conjunction with Lord Liverpool, 
been partial to the first rise ; but he wished 
it to be understood, that they would not 
hold themselves responsible for the conti- 
nuance of the present high price: he was 
desirous that this hint should be acted upon 
by the brewers. In conclusion, the Hor. 
Gentleman said, that the Sinking Fund 
might increase for four years at compound 
interest, and be a resource for future wars; 
and if suffered to remain untouched, would 
extinguish the debt at simple interest with- 
in 45 years. He congratulated the coun. 
try on being relieved from nine millions of 
taxation. The revenue had also progres 
sively increased in three years: in the 
first, it produced 47 millions; the second, 
£.48,468,000 ; the last, £.51,000,000. He 
should conclude with quoting the opinion 
of Mr Burke: that the war must be long, 
that all that he feared was a feverish impé- 
tience on the part of the people, but had 1t0 
doubt of the result. 

Mr Whitbread said, that the brewers had 
not lowered the price of porter, becaus® 
they imagined that the Minister had it™ 
contemplation to propose a tax on beers 
they. had made arrangements, howeve? to 
lower it within 48 hours after they knew 
that beverage would be exempt. Me 
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Mr Tierney remarked, that it must be 
very consolatory to the people to learn that 
9| millions of war taxes would be necessary 
for the peace establishment ; and that after 
having exerted themselves to bring the war 
toa happy conclusion, they were to be re-, 
warded by continuing to pay eleven millions 
of war taxes. And this was deemed such 
a“ God send,” that it was rewarded by the 
cheers of a great part of the House! He 
should not vote for the Resolutions, unless 
every necessary document was laid before 
them; and in the meanwhile, he must ob- 
serve, that from the character of the speech 
noone would imagine we were at peace 
with all the world. 

Mr Ponsonby said, that a Committee 
ought to be appointed, to reduce our ex- 
pences, as the only likely way to retrieve 
our affairs ; he wished for documents, and 
not to vote an enormous sum by anticipa- 
tion. 

Mr Baring apprehended that the change 
of things in this country must affect the 
productiveness of the revenue. The whole 
ought to be submitted to a Committee of 
Enquiry. 

After observations from Messrs Rose, C. 
Grant and Huskisson, in favour of the Re- 
solutions, and from Sir John Newport, Sir 
W. Geary, and Mr Freemantle, against 
them, they were passed. 


Tuesday February 21. 


Mr Lambton, in an animated speech, mo- 
ved for certain papers relative to the trans- 
fer of Genoa, and condemned, in pointed 
terms, the mode in which the people had 
been handed over to Sardinia, like droves 
of cattle. He considered the transaction to 
be a gross violation of the good faith and 
— of England by the British minis- 

Colonel Wood defended the conduct of 
his relation, Lord Castlereagh, and repre- 
hended the injustice of bringing on a dis- 
Cussion in his absence. , 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer spoke to 
Bi same effect. He was followed by Sir 
/» Mackintosh, who entered at great length 
‘nto the nature of the proceedings that had 
taken place at Genoa, and described the 

‘itish participation in it as the most infa- 


nous conduct that had ever disgraced the 
Country, 


Mr Whitbread, Mr Horner, and Mr 
*nsonby, severally reprobated the perfidy 
‘gland in regard to Genoa ; and Mr 

and Mr Stephen defended the con- 
ein oon after which Mr Lambton 
Pap ra division, when there appeared— 
© Previous question, 1153 against it, 


> Majority in favour 6f ministers, 49. 


Wednesday February 22. 
CORN LAWS. 

On the motion of Mr Robinson for the 
House to go into a Committee to consider 
the report of the Committee on the Corn 
Laws, 

Col. Gore Langton and General Gascoyne 
severally spoke against any alteration in 
the laws. The former gentleman declared, 
that, to prevent any further discussion on 
the subject, he would divide the House on 
the question for the Speaker leaving the 
chair. The General contended, that if any 
alteration was made, it should be, to re- 
duce the importation price to 72s. which 
would be a sufficient protection to the far- 
mer. After several gentlemen had urged 
a full discussion, the Colonel moved that 
the Speaker do not leave the chair. For 
the motion, 6 ; against it 197. 

The House then went into the Commit- 
tee, when : 

Mr Baring, in a most luminous and able 
speech, objected to the resolutions respec- 
ting the importation price, and the system 
of warehousing. He declared his opinion 
to be the same as it was last session. After 
along war, the return of peace had caused 
that confusion and derangement in the ag- 


riculture of the country which might have. 


been expected The price of the produce, 
and of course. the value of land, must be 
affected by such a change, and it was na- 


tural that those who suffered from it should 


come to Parliament to seek redress. The 
question now was, whether the Committee 
could, or ought, on considering the case of 
these persons, to infringe every principle 
by which the commerce of the country had 
heretofore been regulated, by giving them 
an immediate abstraction of the Corn Laws. 
To do.this was to do no less than to give 
them leave, by keeping up their rents, and 
the value of their land, to continue at a 
high rate the prices of labour and of food. 
He wished it to be considered to what ex- 
tent the landed interest was already pro- 
tected at the expence of the consumer, and 
closely to look at what they were called 
upon further to"do. For this purpose, he 
would submit to them a few short estimates. 
Taking the population of England, Scotland, 
and Wales, at 12,500,000 souls, and as- 
suming the annual average consumption of 
each person to be one quarter of wheat in 
bread, and supposing half as much more te 
be consumed in beer and spirits, &c. Sup- 
posing this average to be correet, and that 
there were no corn laws at all to prevent 
importation, it would be found, from the 
prices which that commodity had borne in 
other countries from whom we derive a 
a supply, that in England the average price 
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of a number of years would have been 5s. 
per quarter. The Corn Law had exclu- 
ded foreign grain, when the price of wheat 
did not exceed 65s. the quarter ; making a 
difference of 20s. in the quarter, in favour 
of the agriculturist. It would hence be 
seen that an annual bounty had been paid 
by a population of twelve millions and a 
half to the corn growers, amounting to no 
less a sum than £.12,500,000 in the Bread 
and Flour which they consumed. Add to 
this half as much more for the corn con- 
sumed in beer and spirits, and £.6,250,000 


must be put to the £.12,500,000, making | 


the total bounty paid by the consumers of 
Corn to the landed interest in a year, not 
less than £.18,750,000. This was an ad- 
vantage not enjoyed by the landed interest 
in any other part of the world. Now it 
was proposed to raise the price at which 
the importation of foreign corn ‘should be 
prohibited to 80s; and doing this, an an- 
nual additional bor — y of £.14,000,000 was 
required of the . sumer. This, if ac- 
ceded to, would raise the bounty paid for 
the protection of the landed interest to 
£.32,750,000. As he did not wish to say 
any thing that could be considered as at all 
inflammatory, he wished it to be under- 
stood, that he did not take upon himself to 
say, that so much went from the people in- 
to the pockets of those by whom their food 
was grown, but he reserved to himself to 
consider if it were necessary that any part 
of this should be paid. Whatever the Com- 
mittce did, he trusted they would look at 
the subject with eyes very different from 
those of the Committee who had sat up 
stairs. He was not against giving the far- 
mers relief for some distresses he believed 
to exist at present. This indeed could not 
be denied, and though it might be said the 
farmers ought to be more cautious in taking 
their leases and purchasing their land, still 
he was disposed to assist them, provided it 
could be oye without injustice to the pub- 
lic. This, it appeared to him, might be 
effected by raising the importation price 
higher for a limited period. He would pro- 
pose that the present price should be taken 
as the protecting price. This done for a 
period to be limited, than to be gradually 
lowered, would, he thought, give the farmer 
time to recover himself, and tend to brin 

things back to their old state by gentle de- 
grees. He should first move that the words 
** for a time to be limited,” should be in- 
serted in the early part of the resolutions 
before the House. The question respecting 
the Bank Restriction Act, be considered as 
not remotely connected with this subject. 
The Paper Currency and the Country 
Banks, it appeared from the evidence, had 
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considerable influence on the price of Corn, 
A permanent measure with respect to the 
Corn Laws ought not be decided on 
present.—-What he recommended he pro. 
posed as a temporary expedient. Having 
moved as an amendment to the Resolution 
before the House, that the words ** for a time 
to be limited” should be introduced, he sta. 
ted it to be his intention to suggest the 
propriety of substituting in the after part 
of the Resolutions .for $038. 76s. which he 
felt disposed to prefer in the present in. 
stance to 72s. 

Lord Binning drew an interesting com. 
parison between the state of France and 
this country. With a population of 26 
or 28 millions, the French had taxes to 
the amount of 25 millions, not quite a 
pound per individual, and a debt of only 
seventy millions. With a population of 
twelve millions and a half, exclusive of Ire. 
land, our taxes ameunted to 60 millions, a- 
bout £.3 per individual, and our debt con- 
sisted of 8 or 900 millions. How then 
could it be possible to make a comparison 
as to the cheapness of corn between the 
twocountries ? Notwithstanding that France 
had been obliged to support artaies to the 
amount of 800,000 men, the harvest had 
proved so abundant this year, that 144 
pounds of wheat had sald in the market for 
15 francs, or about 13s. of our money, and 
the Legislature had taken some measures 
on the subject. He contended, that, were 
our supplies to be: derived from that quar- 
ter, not all the British navy could bring 
sufficient quantities to England. Suppo- 
sing peace with France should -last several 
years, yet, by the operation of causes above 
the power of man, a scarcity might take 
place in that country as weil as here. 
What then would be the consequence of 
having suffered our agricultural resources 
to be diminished ? For the long continu- 
ance of peace he placed the firmest confi- 
dence on the wise and virtuous Prince who 
had succeeded our bitter enemy, and on the 
moderation of our Government. But should 
we be driven into a war with France, her 
hostility would be tremendous, when she 
would find herself at once our enemy @ 
our granary. The war might certainly be 
carried on in a more gentlemanly spint 
than formerly, but he would not trust an 
enemy who had our sustenance 1? his 

wer. He alluded to the old saying, 
‘*‘ The Plough, the Loom, and the balls 
and contended, that the neglect of the irs 
mer would occasion the material injury! 
not the ruin, of the other two. h 

Mr Whitbread made an excellent ay 
against the Resolutions ; in the course *" 
which he stated, that the Brewers Mae 7 
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jny lowered the price of porter. He said it 
was in vain to suppose that any Govern- 
ment in Franee could controul the impor- 
‘ation of Corn into this country. Bonaparte 
nad tried that experiment in the time of 
nis greatest despotism and it had failed. 
The fact was, he found that he wanted mo- 
ney more than we wanted corn; his corn 
found its way into this country, and our 


money found its way into France. It was: 


this elastic principle of the raw material 
which made it burst its bounds and spread 
itself abroad: it was the mad attempt to 
destroy this principle, and confine the raw 
material or staple commodity of every na- 
tion within itself, which made Bonaparte 
break with Russia, and by the second inva- 
sion of her territory, caused his Own over- 
throw. Yet there were some people in this 
country who were insane enough to wish 
that Bonaparte was up again, because they 
could not get rid of a few bushels of blight- 
ed wheat at the war price.—They would 
wish to see the nation again involved in war 
for the purpose of gratifying their personal 
avarice ; and it was a question whether our 
Ministers did not think that they should 


be obliged to go to war again with France, 
in order to keep the peace with the people at 


home! Indeed they seemed determined not 


to let them know any material difference 
between a state of peace and war, by the 
amount of their peace establishment. The 


fact was, that the protecting duty of 1804 


had only begun to take effect in 1815, and 
now, when it is beginning to operate, they 
want it altered. He should only say that 
this was extremely injudicious. He was 
not afraid of any inundation of corn from 
abroad, because he knew it would not 
come. He was not afraid of meeting the 
foreigner in the market, because he knew 
that no body would buy foreign wheat if 
they could get English at the same price. 
The exportation in the last year from I[re- 
land alone, had been as great within 30,000 
quarters as in any former year; and thus 
the Irishman meets the foreigner both in 
quantity and quality. He had heard the 
sages of the Corn Market predict long ago, 
that corn would never again be cheap in 
this country. Thank God he had lived to 
hear them lament that it was not likely to 
be again dear. 
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AMERICA, 
RATIFICATION OF THE TREATY OF PEACE. 


‘THE grateful intelligence of the ratifica- 
_ tion of the treaty of Ghent, by the Pre- 
‘ident of the United States, was received in 
London on the 12th March, and immediate- 
ly communicated in the usual manner to the 
public. The treaty itself, of which the fol- 
lowing are the principal articles, was pub- 
lished in a supplement to the London Ga- 
Zette of the 14th: 
ae Il. There shall bea firm and univer- 
between his Britannic Majesty 
we oe: nited States, and between their 
countries, territories, cities, towns 
tien of every degree, without excep- 
places or persons. All hostilities, 
wens on and land, shall cease, as soon 
both shall have been ratified by 
as hereinafter mentioned. All 
taken and possessions whatsoever, 
the Wars er ier party from the ether during 
signing of Perse may be taken after the 
islands hei Treaty, excepting only the 
red yy ithout shall be resto. 
“at Gelay, and without causing any 


‘Fuction, 

Mors, away any of the 


9 


artillery, or other public property, originally 
captured in the said forts or places, and 
which shall remain therein upon the ex- 
change of the Ratifications of this Treaty, 
or any slaves or other private property. 
And all archives, records, deeds, and pa- 
pers, either of a public nature, or belonging 
to private persons, which in the course of 
the war may have fallen into the hands of 
the Officers of either party, shall be, as far 
as may be practicable, forthwith restored, 
and delivered to the proper authorities and 
persons to whom they respectively belong. 

Such of the Islands in the Bay of Passa- 
maquoddy,as are claimed by both parties 
shall remain in the possession of the party 
in whese occupation they may be at the 
time of the exchange of the Ratifications of 
this Treaty, until the decision respecting 
the title to the said Islands shall have been 
made, in conformity with the Fourth Ar- 
ticle of this Treaty. 

No disposition made by this Treaty, as 
to such possession of the islands and terri- 
tories claimed by both parties, shall in any 
manner whatever be construed to aficct the 
right of either. 

Immediately after the ratifications of 
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this Treaty by both parties as herein after. 
mentioned, orders shall be sent to the Ar- 
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X. Whereas the traffic in slaves is irre. 
concilable with the principles of humanity 


mies, Squadrons, Officers, Subjects, and and justice, and whereas both his Majesty with ¢ 
Citizens of the two Powers, to cease from and the United States are desirous of con- bepts 
all hostilities. And to prevent all causes tinuing tbeir efforts to promote its entire ene 
of complaint which might arise on account abolition, it is hereby agreed that both the beaDte 
of the prizes which may be taken at sea af- Contracting Parties shall use their best en- ers 
ter the said Ratifications of this Treaty, itis deavours to accomplish so desirable an ob. lande 
reciprocally agreed, that all vessels and ef- ject. ; vieinit 
My fects which may be taken after the space XI. This Treaty, when the same shall « ava 
i of 12 days from the said Ratifications upon have been ratified on both sides, without = 
4 all parts of the coast of North America, alteration by either of the Contracting Par. the 3 
if from:the latitude of 23 degrees North, to ties, and the Ratifications mutually ex. Ings ' 
ia the latitude of 50 degrees North, and as far changed, shall be binding on both parties, 
A. eastward in the Atlantic Ocean as the 36th and the Ratifications shall be exchanged at 
4 degree of west longitude from the meridian Washington, in the space of four months Pak 
4 of Greenwich, shall be restored on each from this day, or sooner if practicable. . ’ 
; ) side ; that the time shall be’30 days in all In faith whereof, we, the respective Pie- wh 
p ather parts of the Atlantic Ocean North of nipotentiaries, have signed this Treaty, and 
‘¥ the Equinoxial Line or Equator, and the have thereunto affixed our seals. ey it 
4 same time for the British and Irish Chan- Done in triplicate at Ghent, the 24th day rae 
i | nels ; for the Gulf of Mexico, and all parts of December, 1814. pes 
of the West Indies; 40 days for the North (L.$.)  Gamnren, 
a Sea, for the Baltic, and for al! parts of the — H. GouLBuRn, vestii 
Mediterranean; 60 days for the Atlantic Wm. ADAMS, a th; 
ue Ocean, South of the Equator, as far as the JOHN Quincy ADAMS, * 
Bb latitude of the Cape of Good Hope; 90 days J. A. BAYARD, ber | 
ik for every other part of the world South of H. Cray, ore 
Ne: the Equator; and 120 days for all other Jon. RUSSELL, ‘- 
A; parts of the world without exception. ALBERT GALLATIN, ae 
al IfI. All prisoners of war taken on either . The Ratifications of the Treaty were duly did 
ry siae, as well by land as by sea, shall be re- exchanged at Washington, at 11 t. ™. of d 
iy stored as soon as practicable after the Rati- the 17th February. It appears to have . 
Re fications of this Treaty as hereinafter men- spread universal joy throughout America, whi 
i tioned, on their paying the debts which which has been demonstrated by the usual of t} 
a they may have contracted during their cap- means of bon-fires, illuminations, and fire- mor 
grt tivity. Thé two Contracting Parties respec- works. The American funds have risen to the 
iY: tively engage to discharge in specie the ad- 90, and every preparation was making for oi 
ee vances which may have been made by the renewing the commerce so long interrupted but 
adit other for the sustenance and maintenance with this country. wet 
his | of such prisoners. sie: .,. DISASTER OF THE BRITISH ARMS AT NEW trot 
ft IV. Appoints Commissioners to decide ORLEANS Sir 
long waged between this country and Ame- 
V. Appoints Commissioners to ascertain having thus happily terminated, 
and settle the boundary line between the With ‘the 
Bik United States and Canad. that we are compelled to notice the tos 
a nited States and Canada. “Ge + New Orleans, siti 
VI. Appoints Comnissioners to ascertain: on h wai 
and whether the Islands in it belong to the British troops sngaged. the 
Vil. The said Commissioners to fix that ber Jast,;wnder command of ere Op 
part or the boundary between the dominions nasal It of 
Of af ation under Sir Alexander Coenrane. © th 
ater communications between Lake Huron Major-Gen, Sir Edward Pakenham, from ye 
Supertot to the western part of Britain, who assumed the command, th 
mi - _ the Lake of the Woods. ~’ with Major-General Gibbs an of 
VILL Relates to the proceedings of the Mong with Major jesperate at ti 
Boasds of many gallant officers, teil in a 
who are to be restored to all the rights and © War Department, March 
privileges they enjoyed in 1811. “Captain Wyily arrived ith 
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ith dispatches from Major-General Lam- 
pert, detailing the operations against the 
enemy in the neighbourhood of New Or- 
Yeans. It appears that the army under the 
command of Major-General Keane, was 
janded at the head of the Bayonne, in the 
vicinity of New Orleans, on the morning 
of the 23a December, without opposition ; 
it was, however, attacked by the enemy in 
the course of the night succeeding the iand- 
ing, when, after an obstinate contest, the 
enemy were repulsed on all points with con- 
siderable loss. 

“On the morning of the 25th, Sir FE. 
Pakenham arrived and assumed the com- 
mand of the army. 

“On the 27th, at day-light, the troops 
moved forward, driving the enemy’s pic- 
quets to within six miles of the town, when 
the main body of the enemy was discovered 
strongly posted behind a breast-work ex- 
tending about 1000 yards, with the right 
resting on the Mississippi, and the left on 
a thick wood. 

* The interval between the 27th Decem- 
ber and the 8th January was employed in 
preparations for an attack upon the enermy’s 
position. The attack, which was intended 
to have been made on the night of the 7th, 
did not, owing to the difficulties experien- 
ced in the passage of the Mississippi by a 
corps under Lieutenant-Colonel Thornton, 
which was destined to act on the right bank 
of that river, take place till early on the 
morning of the 8th. ‘The division to whom 
the storming of the enemy’s work was en- 
trusted, moved to the attack at that time, 
but being too soon discovered by the enemy, 
Were received with a galling and severe fire 
from all parts of their line. Major-General 
‘ir Edward Pakenham, who had placed 
himself at the head of the troops, was un- 
fortunately killed at the head of the glacis, 
and Major-Generals Gibbs and Keane were 
nearly at the same moment wounded. The 
effect of this upon the troops caused a he- 
‘tation in their advance, and though order 
Was restored by the advance of the reserve 
pr Major-General Lambert, to whom 
ad aan of the army had devolved, 
j olonel Thornton had succeeded in the 
Ree: assigned to him on the right bank 
th yet the Major-General, upon 
eration of the difficulties which 
-~ Femained to be surmounted, did not 
think himself justified in ordering a ral 
of the renewa 
tired to the the troops, therefore, re- 
pied previ position which they had occy- 
tion they ee to the attack. In that posi- 
mained till the evening of the 

‘hy when the whole of th ded, with 

€xception of 80 (w ve 
4 dane (whom it was consider- 

£erous to remove) the field artillery, 


and all the stores of every description hav- 
ing been embarked, the army retired to the 
head of the Bayonne, where the landing had 
been originally effected, and re-embarked 
without molestation. 

** The Major-Gen. speaks in the highest 
terms of the conduct of the oificers and 
troops employed, and of the cordial co-ope- 
ration rendered by the navy.” 

The Joss of the British during these ope- 
rations was—Killed 386—Wounded lolt— 
Missing, 552—‘Total, 2454. 


FRANCE, 
BONAPARTE AGAIN ON THE THRONE. 


Of all the events which have happened to 

astonish the present age, the revolution 
which has just taken place in France ap- 
pears to be the most wonderful. Bonaparte, 
who but yesterday was a wretched exile on 
a sequestered island, now appears on the 
stage as the powerful monarch of france, 
and the short-lived dynasty of the Bourbons 
has fallen without a struggle. Not even an 
attempt was made to oppose the triumph- 
ant march of the invader. He pursued his 
successful career with all his characteristic 
rapidity, from the place of his banishment 
to the Imperial throne. Such /eveits, it 
they had been narrated in romance, would 
have been regarded as completely violating 
all the rules of probability; and certainly 
nothing like to them has ever before occur- 
red in sober history, to astonish and cone 
found the speculations of mankind. 
_ It appears that Bonaparte, during his 
residence in Elba, had carried on a secret 
correspondence with his former friends ; 
and that his invasion of France was the re- 
sult of a deep-laid plot, in which both the 
civil and military authorities were engaged 
to a great extent; and that with the view 
of facilitating its success, movements of 
troops, known to be disaffected, were erder- 
ed to the south, that Bonaparte, at his first 
landing, might be sure of adherents. At 
length, when his plans were ripe, he sailed 
from Elba with ail his guards, about 1300 
in number, on the night of the 26th Feb. 
and landed near Frejus, in France, on the 
3d March, where he immediately hoisted his 
standard, and distributed proclamations, 
complaining of a breach of taith on the pare 
of the allied powers, which he said had re- 
stored him to his throne and dignity. 

On the 4th he bivouacked at Digne, and 
in the course of the two following days pro- 
ceeded by Sisteron and Gap, across the 
mountains towards Grenoble, without oppo- 
sition, relying on the favourable dispusition 
of the soldiers in garrison there towards his 
cause. General Marchand’s corps at Gre. 
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noble was the first of any strength with 
which he came in contact. On approach- 
ing it, it is said he threw open his bosom, 
and exclaimed, ** Soldiers, you have been 
told I am afraid of death—here is my bo- 
som, fire into it if you like !”——-The appeal 
was answered with enthusiastic shouts of 
** Vive Empereur and the soldiers join- 
ed his ranks. Here he at once acquired 
150 pieces of artillery, 100,000 stand of 
arms, besides an immense quantity of am- 
munition and other warlike stores. With 
the acquisitions thus gained, he immediate- 
ly marched off for Lyons, accumulating 
strength at every step, and on the 11th he 
enteree that'city, which contains a popula- 
tion of 110,000 people, without resistance. 
On the intelligence reaching Paris, the 
King took immediate steps for putting down 
the invader. He issued a proclamation, 
declaring Bonaparte, and all his adherents, 
traitors and rebels, and authorising any per- 
son to seize and deliver them over to justice. 
Both houses of the Legislature were con- 
voked without delay at Paris, and troops 
were marched on several points on the line 
between Lyons and Paris to intercept his 
progress. The soldiers, however, that were 
sent against him, either joined his standard, 
or absolutely refitsed to act; and on the 
13th he set forward from Lyons, having 
under him about 15,000 men, himself riding 
j) advance in his carriage, with an escort 
of a few dragoons. He had pfeviously sent 
forward his emissaries, who succeeded in 
exciting disturbances in Macon, as well as 
in Tournus, Chalons, and Dijon, where the 
populace rose on the constituted authorities, 
and forced them to fly. On the 17th he 
arrived at Auxerre; still without even a 
single gun having been fired against him. 
In the mean time the Royal family re- 
rained at Paris; and notwithstanding the 
accounts they were daily receiving of the 
advance of the invader, and the defection 
of the troops, hopes of successful resistance 
were still entertained. An army had been 
assembled at Melun, about 35 miles from 
Paris, consisting of the household troops, 
national guards, and many who had volun- 
tarily inrolled themselves for the defence 
of the king, and which, according to some 
accounts, amounted to neariy 100,000 men. 
‘These had as yet exhibited no symptoms 
ol disaifection; and the King was farther 
encouraged by animated and loyal addresses 
thom the legislative bodies, from the depart- 
micuts, and many of the garrisons, through- 
aut France. A few days, however, com- 
pletely dissipated these vain hopes ; and this 
‘infortunate monarch was obliged to fly 
from that throne which a twelvemonth be- 
ore he had mounted with such brilliant 
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prospects of prosperity and peace, after hay. 
ing been exiled for 19 years from the Jan, 
and the inheritance of his fathers. Of t}, 
events which immediately preceded thi 
melancholy catastrophe, the following most 
interesting detail has been communicated 
by some emigrant French officers who have 
already arrived in this country. 

** Bonaparte turned off when he Op. 
proached the Seine towards F ountainbleau, 
which he occupied last Sunday, being de. 
termined, as he is reported to have Said, 
that the Palace which had witnessed his 
disaster, should be the first of the Roya) 
Palaces that should receive him in his sue. 
cess. Meanwhile the troops remained at 
Melun, and a battle was expected on the 
next day. The French army was drawn 
up in three lines, the intervals and the 
flanks armed -with batteries.—The centre 
occupied the Paris road. The ground 
from Fountainbleau to Melun is a continual 
declivity, so that on emerging from tlie {v- 
rest you have a clear view of the country 
before you, whilst, on the other hand, those 
below can easily descry whatever appears 
on the eminence. An awful silence, broken 
only at times by peals of martial music, 
intended to confirm the loyalty of the troops, 
by repeating the Royal airs of Vive Henry 
Quatre, et La Belle Gabrielle, or by the 
voice of the Commanders and the march of 
divisions to their appointed ground, pervad- 
ed the King’s army. 

‘““ All was anxious expectation; the 
Chiefs, conscious that a moment would de- 
cide the fate of the Bourbon dynasty, and 
the troops perhaps secretly awed at the 
thought of meeting in hostility the mat 
whom they had been accustomed to obey. 

*¢ On the side of Fountainbleau, no sound 
as of an army rushing to battle was heard. 
If the enemy was advancing, his troops 
evidently moved in silence. At length @ 
light trampling of horses became audible. 
It approached : an open carriage, attended 
by a few hussars and dragoons, appeared 
on the skirts of the forest. It drove dow! 
the hills with the rapidity of lightning +" 
reached the advanced posts—-‘‘ Long live 
the Eiaperor” burst from the 
Napoleon ! Napoleon the Great !” sprew 
from rank to rank 3 for, bareheaded, on 
trand seated at his right, and Drouet at os 
left, Napoleon continued his course, i 
waving his hand, now opening his ams nM 
the soldiery ; whom he called bis 
his companions in arms, whose 
whose glories, whose country, he now te 
to restore. All discipline was nil 
disobeyed, and insulted; the Comma 
in Chief took flight; thousands = 
his passage ; acclamations rent the sxy> At 
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“At that moment his own guard de- 
scended the hill—the Imperial march was 
played—the eagles were Once more display- 
ed, and those whose deadly weapons were 
to have aimed at each other’s life, embra- 
ced as brothers, and joined in universal 
shouts. In the midst of these greetings 
did Napoleon pass through the whole of the 
royal army, and placing himself at its head, 
pursued his course to Paris. The popula- 
tion of the villages flocked round him; the 
inhabitants of Paris, informed of his ap- 
proach, came out to meet him, and sur- 
rounded by two hundred thousand persons, 
inthe midst of entlusiastic acclamations, 
did he re-enter the capital, and seat himself 
in the palace of kings. He immediately 
went to the Place du Carousel, where the 
National Guards, who were drawn up in 
military order, grounded their arms, and 
joined in the ery of Vive l’ Emperewr ! He 
entered Paris at the head only of GO dra- 
goons, with their arms reversed.” 

Such is the account which has been re- 
ceived from those, whom Bonaparte’s tri- 
umph has forced to seck a shelter in this 
country. They agree in stating that the 
enthusiasm displayed in his favour by the 
people approaches to wildness. ‘They know 
not how to account for his popularity ; but 
say, that it surpasses all that was evinced 
towards him in the midst of his most bril- 
liant victories. Not a musket is said to 
have been fired since the period of his land- 
ing, and both the military and the people 
are represented to have received him with 
equal enthusiasm in every place through 
which he passed. 

Some accounts state, that soon after he 
reached the Thuilleries, Bonaparte issued 
two Proclamations, one to the Army, and 
another to the French people.—A general 
amnesty and pardon for all offences against 
him was promised in these documents. Pa- 
ris was illuminated on the occasion. All 
the English who held anyjpublic situations 
in Paris came off in the course of Monday 
forenoon. The road from Paris to Calais 
Was crowded with fugitives. 

The unfortunate Louis left Paris on the 
evening of the 19th, and entered Abbeville 
next day, with a train of three carriages and 
‘ix, Without any attempt at incognito, and 
Without any military escort. He attemp- 
ted, but was unable from feeling, to ad- 


dress the multitude of people (who received. 


him with shouts of * Vive le Rot!” ) from 
the window of the Hotel de Prefecture, 
where he lodged. The military in the 
streets, altheugh disposed personally to re- 
him equally with the inhabitants, 
presence did not seruple te 

er attachment to Bonaparte by the 
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usual cry of “ Vive 2 Empereur!” and by 
songs in his praise. 

In the new crisis which has opened in 
the affairs of Europe by this successful ad- 
venture of Bonaparte, it is said that all the 
European powers are determined on a new 
war. Louis, it is supposed, will heist the 
royal standard at Lisle. Suchet, who com- 
mands at Strasburg, is said to be attached 
to his cause, as also Marmont and Auge- 
reau. And it is said that a messenger, has 
arrived in London with important dis- 
patches, which announce in the most une- 
quivocal terms, that the Allied Powers 
have unanimously pledged themselves never 
to sheathe the sword until they have resto- 


_red the dynasty of the Bourbons. 


In the mean time, the government of this 
country has determined to prepare for the 
worst that may happen, and warlike pre- 
parations are accordingly busily gcing for- 
ward. A large quantity of cannon has been 
shipped for Ostend; many transports have 
been put in requisition, and troops are 
marching from several quarters to-the coast, 
to be embarked for the Netherlands, where 
a considerable army has been maintained by 
Britain ever since the peace concluded at 
Paris in May last. 

Since the foregoing account was prepared, 
we have received Paris papers to the 24th, 
the mafis still continuing to arrive regular- 
ly from France. 

They are mostly filled with the procecd- 
ings of the new government, which consist 
chiefly in undoing the arrangements adop- 
ted by the Bourbons. All the ensigns of 
the former government are proscribed—the 
Swiss guards are suppressed——the property 
belonging to the house ef Bourbon is se 
questrated—as well as all the property re- 
stored to the emigrants since the Ist April 
1814—all feudal titles are suppressed—the 
Chambers of Peers and Deputies are both 
dissolved—and in their place the electora! 
colleges are to meet in May to new-model 
the constitution. 

Among the Ministers restored are Fouche, 
Savary, Cambaceres, Caulincourt, and Da- 


voust. Carnot has been made a Count of the - 


Empire, and Minister of the Interior. Ney, 
it appears, joined Bonaparte on the 13th, 
after publishing a proclamation in his fa- 
vour. 

All the Foreign Ministers still remain at 
Paris, it is said for want of passports for 
post horses.——-They might, however, we 
should suppose, if they had been so inclined, 
have departed with the King, and from 
their delaying to take this step, it would re- 
ther seem as if they were waiting the orders 
of their respective Sovercigns. ie 
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The letters from Paris of the 24th state 
that the French capital is as tranquil as if 
no change of Sovereigns had ever taken 
place ; nor is there any menticn made in 
the communications from various parts of 
France, of insurrections, Commotions, or 
even of discontents, in any situation north 
of the Garonne. The French funds since 
Bonaparte’s restoration have risen 7 per 
cent. 


ITALY. 


Connected with the extraordinary and 
successtul adventure which we have just 
detailed, a simultaneous effort has been 
made on the side of Italy, by Murat, King 
of Naples. In consequence of a decision of 
the Congress at Vienna, that he should re- 
sign his Neapolitan Crown, he has, it is re- 
ported, entered into a treaty with Bonaparte, 
declared in his favour, and commenced an 
attempt to establish the independence of 
Jtaly by uniting it under one government 5 
for which purpose he has issued a procla- 
mation, inviting all Italy to insurrection, 
and has himself marched to Florence. 


GERMANY. 


TILE CONGRESS AT VIENNA. 


Lord Castlereagh returned to London 
from his mission to the European Congress 
on the 3d instant; but nothing oflicial has 
yet been published respecting the decisions 
of that body. When his Lordship left 
Vienna, its deliberations had not closed, al- 
though all the principal points relative to 
the settlement of Germany, the Netherlands, 
Poland, and Italy, are understood to be ar- 
ranged. The disputes respecting Saxony, 
are settled by a transfer of 700,000 souls to 
Prussia, out of 2,000,000 comprised in the 
whole Saxon population. The fate of Bel- 
etum is also fixed. All those parts which 
formerly belonged to Austria are placed un- 
der the dominion of the Prince Sovereign 
of the Netherlands, except some portions of 
the territory of Limberg and Luxemburg. 
The ancient bishoprick of Liege is also ad- 
‘ded to the new Sovereignty. A letter to 
this effect was received by the Governor of 
Brussels from the Prince Sovereign himself, 
and the event was immediately made known 
to the people by ringing of bells and dis- 
charges of artillery. Poland, or at least 
that part of it comprising the Duchy of 
Warsaw, is to be erected into a kingdom, to 
the throne of which seme one of the family 
of Alexander, probably the Grand Duke 
Constantine, is to be raised. 

It now also anpears, that the powers as- 
Sembled at Vienna, had seriously deter- 
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mined to drive Murat from his throne, and 
to remove Bonaparte from Elba, to such a 
distance from the stage of European polj. 
tics, as should effectually prevent his ever 
meddling again in the scene. To his know. 
ledge of this circumstance the present daring 
enterprise of Napoleon may no doubt in 
part be imputed ; and its astonishing suc- 
cess will probably render the late tedious - 
and protraeted labours of the Congress of 
no effect. 

The latest accounts from Vienna state, 
that the discussions having terminated, the 
members of the Congress were preparing to 
separate, when the intelligence of Bona- 
parte’s invasion of France caused them to 
re-assemble on Sunday the 12th instant. 

It is related of Napoleon, that when he 
first landed in France, he leaped on the 
ground, and exclaimed to those around him, 
** Voila le Congress dessous.”—** There is 
an end of the Congress.” 

- 


NAVAL INTELLIGENCE. 


CAPTURE OF THE PRESIDENT AMERICAN 
FRIGATE. 


Extract of a letter from Captain Hayes of 
the Majestic, dated at sea, January 11. 
1815. 


I have the honour to acquaint you, that 
notwithstanding my utmost endeavours to 
keep the squadron committed to my charge 
close in with Sandy Hook, agreeably to 
your directions, for the purpose of prevent- 
ing the escape of the United States ship 
President, and other vessels ready for sea 
at Staten Island, we were repeatedly blown 
off by frequent gales; but the very great 
attention paid to my orders and instructions 
by the respective Captains, in situations 
difficult to keep company, prevented sepa- 
ration ; and, whenever the wind did force 
us from the coast, I invariably, on the gale 
moderating, placed the squadron on that 
point of bearing from the Hook I judged 
it likely, from existing circumstances, would 
be the enemy’s track; and it is with great 
pleasure I have now to inform you of the 
success of the squadron, in the capture of 
the United States ship President, Commo- 
dore Decatur, on Sunday night, after an 
anxious chace of eighteen hours. 

On Friday, the Tenedos joined me, wit! 
your order to take Captain Parker in that 
ship, under my command; we were then 
in company with the Endymicn and Po- 
mone, off the Hook, and in sight of the 
enemy’s ships ; but that night the squadron 
was blown off again in a severe snow storm: 
On Saturday, the wind and weather became 


favourable for the enemy, and I had n° 
doubt 
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doubt but he would attempt his escape that 
night; it was impossible, from the direction 
of the wind, to get in with the Hook, and, 
as before stated (in preference to closing 
the land to the southward,) we stood away 
to the northward and eastward, till the 
squadron reached the supposed tract of the 
enemy, aud what is a little singular, at the 
very instant of arriving at that point, an 
hour before day-light, Sandy Hook bearing 
W.;N. W. fifteen leagues, we were made 
happy by the sight of a ship and brig stand- 
ing to the southward and eastward, and not 
more than two miles on the Majestic’s 
weather bow ; the night signa! for a general 
chace was made, and promptly obeyed by 
all the ships. 

“In the course of the day, the chace 
became extremely interesting, by the endea- 
vours of the enemy to escape, and the ex- 
ertions of the Captains to get their respec- 
tive ships alongside of him; the former by 
cutting away his anchors, and throwing 
overboard every moveable article, with a 
great quantity of provisions, and the latter 
by trimming their ships in every way pos- 
sible to effect their purpose. As the day 
advanced, the wind declined giving the 
Endymion an evident advantage in sailing 5 
and Captain Hope’s exertions enabled him 
to get his ship alongside of the enemy, and 
commence close action at half an hour past 
live o'clock in the evening, which was con- 
tinned with great gallantry and spirit on 
both sides, for two hours and a half, when 
the Endymion’s sails being cut from the 
yards, the enemy got a-head ; Captain Hope 
taking this opportunity to bend new sails 
‘oenable him to get his ship alongside a- 
gun, the action ceased, till the Pomone 
setting up at half past eleven at night, and 
iting a few shots, the enemy hailed to say, 
sue had already surrendered. 

Phe The ship being taken possession of, 
proved to be the President, as above stated, 
‘ommanded by Commodore Decatur.” 


DOMESTIC INTELLIGENCE. 


k10TS IN LONDON EXCITED BY THE NEW 
CORN BILL. 


hie: defeat of Sir H. Parnell’s motion 
an alteration in the price at 
of duty allowed to be imported free 
el the ero reat Britain, has not hinder- 
proprietors of the country 
sure. hill that obnoxious mea- 
ot wheat or raising the importing price 
per quarter, was introdu- 
Hon, Me House of Commons, by the 
obinson (see page 220.); and 
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having the countenance and support of the 
Ministers of the Crown, has been hurried 
through both Houses, in spite of the gene- 
ral gpposition of almost all classes of the 
community. The petitions against the mea- 
sure with which the {tables of Parliament 
were daily loaded, had no effect with the 
large majorities which voted for the bill ; 
and we are sorry to state, that in the early 
part of this month, the populace of London, 
in consequence, vented their indignation a- 
gainst the measure, in acts of violence and 
outrage on the persons and properties of its 
promoters, - 

On Monday the 6th instant, about the 
usual hour of the mecting of Parliament, 
there were assembled at different parts from 
George-Street to Abingdon Street, various 
groupes of persons, not numerous at first, 
all declaiming against the Corn Bill, and 
inveighing against such of the members as 
had been most active in support of it. A- 
bout one o’clock the doors of the gallery 
were opened. The passages meanwhile 
continued crowded, and an order given to 
clear them was executed with difficulty. 
The avenue to the House through West- 
minster Hall was then closed, and a strong 
party of constables were placed at each door, 
leaving the portico passage, opposite West- 
minster Abbey, the only one open for the 
admission of members. This passage was 
filled with constables, who had strict orders 
to permit no strangers to pass. The per- 
sons who were thus forced to quit the lobby 
and passages, took post on the outside of 
the House. In these groupes there were 
several who were well acquainted with the 
persons of many leading members of both 
Houses, and who pointed them out as they 
came down to attend their duty.—‘* That 
is Lord Grenville--that Lord Stanhope— 
that the Chancellor of the Exchequer,”—~ 
and hooting or applause followed as the 
Member passing was known to be friencly 
or unfriendly to the Corn Bill. - Meanwhile 
loud shouts of ** No Corn Bill!” raised 
without the House, were distinctly heard 
within it. For some time the groupes con- 
fined themseives to these inanifestations of 
pleasure or displeasure. At iength many 
of the carriages of the Members were stop- 
ped, and the Members were forced to walk 
through the crowd amidst hooting and his- 
sing. The civil power now was deemed 
insufficient for the protection of the Mem- 
bers, and the Magistrate having applicd to 
the Speaker, received an order to call in 
military to act under the civil power. 
Many Gentlemen whose business brought 
them to the House, sustained serious per- 
sonal injury. ‘The Horse Guards acai” 
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ed in suppressing the tumult near the 
House, and the immediate vicinity remain- 
éd clear during the night 5 but the populace, 
driven from this scene, repaired to other 
parts of the town, About ten o’clock they 
proceeded to Lord Eldon’s in Bedford- 
square. ‘The mob tore up some of the iron 
railings before his Lordship’s door, and 
these were used as weapons to force an en- 
trance. This they soon effected, and after 
breaking every pane of glass within their 
reach, destroyed such of the furniture as 
they could lay hold of. Word and Lady 
Eldon escaped at the back of the house. 
Not less the object of their fury was Mr 
Kobinson’s, because he had introduced the 
Corn Regulations. Having supposed his 
residence to be in Charles Street, St James’s- 
square, they went thither, and did not 
leave the street till they learned he had re- 
moved to Burlington Street. As soon as 
they had fised upon his house, they broke 
the windows in every floor, demolished the 
parlour shutters, and split the door into 
pieces. The iron rails before the house 
were torn up, and instantly carried off. 
Rushing into the house, they then cut to 
pieces many valuable pictures, destroyed 
some of the larger pieces of furniture, and 
threw the rest into the strect to be tramp- 
{ual to pieces by their fellows. 

The houses of Lord Darnley, Mr Yorke, 
Lord Hardwicke, the Lord Chancellor, Lord 
Ellenborough, Mr Wellesley Pole, and se- 
vera! others, suffered in the same manner ; 
and although the military were on the alert 
to disperse the mob, they were no sooner 
driven out of one street, than they instantly 
repaired in small parties to another; and 
thus the work of devastation was generally 
compieted before the alarm could be given, 
and the soldiers arrive to prevent it. On 
Tuesday, the crowds assembled near the 
House of Commons and in the vicinity of 
the houses of those Members who support 
the Corn Bill, were very numerous; but 
the frequent appearance of the military 
amongst them, kept them in a state of to- 
Jerable quiet. Guards were stationed -at 
the door of the Lord Chancellor : horse and 
foot paraded St James’s and Berkeley- 
squares, where reside Lord Castlereagh and 
Lord Darnley, and indeed military patroles 
were seen at night in most of the streets of 
the west end of the town. About seven 
o’clock, before the soldiers had arrived at 
Lord Castlereagh’s, a mob, consisting not of 
above 40 or 50 persons, broke the lower 
Windows of his house, and then walked 
icisurely away. Ina second attack on Mr 
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Robinson’s house, a2 young man, a midship. 
man, named Vyse, who was merely a spec. 
tator, was shot through the head by a party 


stationed in the house. A female, the wi. 
dow of a sailor, was also mortally wounded, 
Lord Bathurst’s residence in Mansfield. 
street was attacked between nine and ten 
o’clock ; but the arrival of a party of Life 
Guards prevented its being much injured at 
that time. On the military retiring, the 
mob returned, destroyed the windows and 
-shutters on the ground floor, threw the 
whole of the railing into the area, and bat- 
tered the street door with paving stones. 

On Wednesday, the same scenes were 
exhibited in different places of the city. 
On Thursday a proclamation was issued, of- 
fering a reward for the apprehensions of 
any persons concerned in the outrages, 
which, with the activity of the military and 
the police, fortunately put an end to these 
disgraceful riots, as Friday-and Saturday 
passed over without the slightest disturb- 
ance. 

The corn bill received the royal assent 
on the 23d; a deputation from the corpora- 
tion of the city of London, having previous- 
ly waited on the Prince Regent, with a pe- 
tition requesting that he would withhold his 
roval sanction from the measure. His 
Royal Highness expressed his regret that he 
could not grant the prayer of the petition; 
as by doing so, he would indicate a want 0! 
eontidence in Parliament. 


LORD COCHRANE. 


The circumstances attending the extract: 
dinary fraud practised on the Stock Ex- 
change last year, in which Lord Coch- 
rane was implicated, has it is feared injured 
his mental faculties. His Lordship, by 
means unknown, escaped from the King s 
Bench prison, on or before the evening © 
the 9th instant, and was not heard oi Ws 
the 2ist when he was discovered in |" 
House of Commons, where he had tase! 
his seat, about an hour before the mem» 
assembled. In a short time, Mr Jones, t° 
Marshal of the King’s Bench, accompani« 
by some police officers entered the House 
and informed him he was their prisoner. Be 
Lordship resisted the attempt to take him 
and to search him; but being overpowe 
by force, the officers found on him oe 
pistol balls, and a large bag of snuff, whic" 


A the 

he said he had brought with him 
é 0 ai 

urpose of throwing. into the eyes 


one that should attempt to apprehe 
No pistols were found upon him. 
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COURT OF SESSION. 


IMPORTANT DECISION. 


Earl of Wemyss against Welsh and others. 


Decistow took place in the First Divi- 

sion of the Court of Session on this im- 
portant question on the Gd February. The 
late Duke of Queensberry was in the prac- 
tice of letting his lands upon his estate of 
March for grassums; and the principal 
question that occurred was, whether the 
proprietor of an entailed estate, where he 
was not prohibjted by the entail, could let 
his lands on such terms ?——-The Court found, 
that the practice was illegal, and there- 
fore reduced the leases. 


PITT CLUB. 


_ On Saturday the 4th of February, the 
Pitt Club dined together in the Assembly 
Rooms, George Street, when about 3050 
members sat down to dinner. 

The Karl of Glasgow, one of the vice pre- 
sidents, was in the chair, supported by the 
Right Hon. Sir John Marjoribanks, Lord 
Provost, and the Earl of Dalhousie. ‘The 
Solicitor General, supported by Mr Baron 
Clerk and Mr Abercromby, was Croupier ; 
and at the other principal tables, Sir George 
Mackenzie, Sir George Clerk, Sir John 
Hope, and Sir: Alexander Muir Macken- 
zie, presided. 

Dinner was served up at half past five, 
and notwithstanding the great concourse of 
company, every thing was conducted with 
the greatest possible regularity, and every 
individual met with the same accommoda- 
tion that he could have done in a private 
company. 

_A great number of excellent toasts were 
given from the chair, and many others by 
cifferent noblemen and gentlemen, which 
Was followed by most appropriate tunes by 
Gow and his fine band, which kept the 
bo in high glee and spirits till a late 

Wehave never witnessed better music at 
‘ny similar o¢casion in Edinburgh. Be- 
S1aes Messrs Elliot, King, and Evans, 
“essts Swift, Lees, Templeton, and Gale, 
sain ith that wonderful juvenile per- 
aster Mouat, sung very often du- 
the Ste svening 3 and great praise is due to 

Wards, for the admirable manage- 


Ment With which 
every 
March 181 5, ery thing was conducted. 
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The dinner, which was elegant and sump- 
tuous, was provided by Mr Fortune, Prince’s 
Street, and gave great satisfaction. 

In the House of Commons on the 16th 
February, a petition of the Lord Provost, 
Magistrates, and Council, of the city of Ed- 
inburgh, and of several inhabitant house- 
holders of the said city and places adjacent, 
was presented and read; reciting two acts 
of 29th George II. and 25th George III. 
for better supplying the city of Edinburgh 
with fresh and wholesome water, and for 
other purposes therein mentioned ; and set- 
ting forth, that it is expedient that the said 
acts should be amended, and an additional 
supply of water procured for the use of the 
inhabitants of the said city and places adja-. 
cent; and that the measures to be adopted 
for obtaining such supply have of late been 
much considered by the Lerd Provost, Ma- 
gistrates, and Council, and other public bo- 
dies of the said city, but, on account of the 
different interests involved in this matter, 
the same were not matured till it was too 
late to give the notices required by the 
standing orders, and to present a petition 
Within the time limited. Leave was grant. 
ed ; the petition received, and referred to a 
Committee. 

On the 3d of February, while three ma- 
sons were working at a new house now 
building on the north side of the High 
School Yards, the north-west gable fell sud- 
denly, by which they were buried in the 
ruins. One of them, named James Con- 
char, was killed. on the spot; another has 
since died in the Royal Infirmary; but it 
is hoped the third will recover. We hear 
Conchar has left a wife and several chil- 
dren to deplore his sudden death. A liberal 
subscription has since been raised for his 
wife and family. 

Libberton Church.—The foundation stone 
of a new church for this parish was laid on 
the 27th of January. The following cir- 
cumstances relative to the late ancient build- 
ing are communicated from undoubted aus 
thority : 

‘* We do not know the date of the foun- 
dation of this kirk ; however, it existed be- 
fore the usurpation of Macbeth, which was 
in 1040; and ‘the donations by him to this 
kirk were confirmed by a charter from Da- 
vid I. It is also mentioned in the founda- 

tion 
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tion charter of Holyrood House, or Domus 
Sanctae Crucis, under the denomination of 
the Chapel of Libberton.”—Kincaid’s His- 
tory of Edinburgh, app. p. 322. 

** Aug. 19. 1639—During the incum- 
bency of Mr Archibald Newton, the cove- 
nant was renewed in this kirk in a solemn 
manner, and subscribed by all ranks.” —Jve- 
cords of the Kirk Session. 

A collection was made on the 22d Ja- 
nuary, for the Magdalene Asylum in the 
different churches and chapels, in Edin- 
burgh and the vicinity, when the following 
sums were collected, viz. 


High Church - - £35 0 O 
St Andrew’s Church - 62 


St George’s Church - - 90 0 0 
Tron Church - - 2212 O 
Lady Yester’s Church = 1 
Tolbooth Church - - 2610 O 
New North Church” - - 24 5 0 
Old Church - - - 9 0 O 
Old Greyfriars = 1417 63 
New Greyfriars - - 1010 3) 
Lady Glenorchy’s Chapel, Rev. 
Dr Jones” - 
West Kirk - - - 40 0 0 
Chapel! of Ease or West Kirk Pa- 
ta rish, Rev. H Gray “ 26 9 6 
a South Leith Church - 35 0 0 
fe Chapel of Ease, Leith, Rev. Dr 
ant Burgher Meeting, Leith, Rev. T. 
Aitchison, 
nA Relief Chapel, Roxburgh Place, 
oh Rey. Mr Johnston. - 14 0 0 
ae Relief Chapel, St James’s Place, 
i Reverend Mr Thomson - 8 2 I 
Bristo Meeting - is. 1,0 
Rose Street Chapel, Reverend Dr 
| Hall - ll 6 
Gelic Chapel, Castlehill - 29 
+4) New Gelic Chapel, Horse Wynd 1 16 10 
rt College Chapel, Reverend Mr Aik- 
man - - 10 10 
si Lider Street Meeting, Reverend 
Glassite Congregration 1110 


allt Methodist Chapel, Reverend S. 
| Kittle - - 3.0 0 
i English Chapel, Cowgate, Reve- 
rend A. Alison - - 3519 103 
Episcopal Chapel, Carrubber’s " 
Close, Reverend Mr Reid - 7 0 O 
Episcopal Chapel, York Place, 
Rev. R. Shannon - = 42 6 O 
St Feter’s Chapel, Reverend Jas. 
Walker - - 
Roman Catholic Chapel $9 2 


_ _And the following donations from indi- 
viduals have aiso been paid the treasurer t= 
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Adam Rolland, Esq. - - £1010 6 

Baron Sir John Stuart - 2 0 0 

Baron Norton - 
— 

At the annual meeting of the Royal So. 
ciety of Edinburgh, on the 23d of January, 
the following distinguished foreigners were 
elected honorary members :-— 


Baron Alexander de Humbolt, the celebra. 
ted traveller 

M. Arrago, Astronomer Royal, and Profes. 
sor in the Polytechnic School. 

M. Gay Lussac, Professor in the College of 
France 

M. Biot, Professer in the College of France, 
All of them members of the Institute of 

France. 


And the following gentlemen were elec: ° 


ted ordinary members, viz. 

Gilbert Laing Meason, Esq. of Lindertis 

Robert Stevenson, Esq. civil engineer 

Thomas Lander Dick, Esq. younger of 
Fountainhall 

Dr John Yule, physician in Edinburgh 

Henry Home Drummond, Esq. younger 
of Blair Drummond 

Dr Wm. Charles Wells, physician in 
London, and F.R.S. 

Charles Granville Stuart Menteith, Esq. 
of Cluseburn 

William Thomas Brande, Esq. F.R.S. 
and Professor of Chemistry in the Royal 
Institution of London. 


On Wednesday the 8th of February the 
Lord Provost and Council conferred the 
freedom of Edinburgh, on J. C. Curwen, 
Esq. of Workington-hall, Cumberland, as a 
mark of their high opinion of his eminence 
as an agriculturist, and celebrity for his me- 
lioration of the state of the poor. In a neat 
short speech of thanks to the Council, Mr 
Curwen said, that his having been educated 
here, led him to consider it the highest ho- 
nour that could be paid him. 

His Majesty’s letters patent have been 
passed, under the Great Seal of Ireland, 
constituting and appointing Sir Charles 
Saxton, Baronet, Daniel Webb Webber, 
Esq. John Leslie, Foster, Esq. John Ha- 
milton, Esq. and Bertram Mitford, Esq 
Commissioners for examining into the du- 
ties, salaries, and emoluments of the seve 


_ ral Officers, Clerks, and Ministers of Jus 


tice in Ireland. 

His Majesty’s letters patent have passed, 
under the Great Seal of Ireland, constitt: 
ting and appointing Charles Stewart ae 
thorn, Esq. (in the room of mene 
Marsden, Esq. resigned) John Therry; + 
Ralph Peter Dundas, Esq. Richard ed 
field, Esq. Thomas Odell, Esq. Sir Re 


urable James 
Langrishe, Bart. and the Hono Hewitt 
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Hewitt, to be his Majesty’s Commissioners 
of Inland Excise and Taxes in Ireland. 

His Royal Highness the Prince Regent 
has been pleased to appoint the Rev. Tho- 
mas Barty, minister of Newtyle, to the 
church and living of Bendochy, vacant by 
the death of the late Rev. John Honey, 
minister of that parish. | 

Sir Hew Dairymple Hamilton, Bart. has 
presented Alexander Hill, preacher of the 
gospel, son of Principal Hill, to the church 
of Colmonell, in the Presbytery of Stran- 
raer. 

Mr Robert Cranston, preacher of the 
gospel, has been ordained, as colleague and 
successer to the Rev. David Morrison, in the 
Associate Congregation at Morebattle. 

At the annual general meeting of the 
proprietors of the Hercules Insurance Com- 
pany, held in the Royal Exchange rooms, 
upon Tuesday the 2ist February, the fol- 
lowing gentlemen were unanimously elee- 
ted for the direction : 


Sir JAMES MONTGOMERY, Bart. of Stan- 
hope, M. P. Chairman. 
ScorTr, Esq. Edinburgh, Depu- 
ty Chairman. 


EXTRAORDINARY DIRECTORS. 


The Right Hon. Lord Dundas 
James Rocheid, Esq. of Inverleith, 
Sir John Anstruther, Bart. of Anstru- 
ther, M. P. 
James Riddle, Esq. of Greenlaw 
Francis Simpson, Esq. of Plean 
James Kerr, Esq. of Blackshiells 
Boyd Alexander, Esq. of Southbar 
Donald M‘Lachlan, Esq. of M‘Lachlan 
James Hare, Esq. of Calderhall 
* Thomas Boswall, Esq. of Blackadder 
* Thomas Bruce, Esq. of Grangemuir 
* William Handyside, Esq. W. S. Edin- 
burgh 
ORDINARY DIRECTORS. 
Hector M‘Donald Buchanan, Esq. Edin- 
burgh 
Alexander Greig, Esq. accountant Edin- 
burgh 
John Manderston, Esq. Edinburgh 
Archibald Murray, Esq. Edinburgh 
Robert Brunton, Esq. Leith 
Walter Watson, Esq. Edinburgh 
Col. Robert Anstruther, Inspector of 
Military Roads 
Andrew Pearson, Esq. Edinburgh 
James Spittal, Esq. Edinburgh 
John Jeffrey, Esq. of Balsarock, wri- 
« Edinburgh 
< John Tawse, Esq. writer Edinburgh 
Robert Hall, Esq. merchant, Edin- 
William Molle, Esq. of Mains, W. S. 
Edinburgh 
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* George Greenlaw, Esq. W. S. Edin- 
burgh 
* Sir Patrick Walker, advocate, Edin- 
burgh 
* Thomas Bell, Esq. of Netherhorse- 
burgh, Edinburgh 
— 
SPRING CIRCUITS. 
WEST. 
The Lorp Justice CLERK and LorbD 
SuUCCOTH. 
Stirling.. 15. 
Inverary........ Thursday.........April 20. 
Glasgow......... 25. 


SOUTH. 
Lord MEADOWBANK and Lord PITMILLY. 
April 17. 
Dunmfries........Saturday......... April 22. 
Jedburgh........ Thursday........-April 27. 
NORTH. 

Lord HERMAND and Lord GILLtEs. 
Friday....... 21. 
Aberdeen........ Wednesday...... April 26. 
Inverness........ Wednesday....... May 3. 

FIARS—crop 1814.—EDINBURGHSHIRE. 
eee £.1 9 6 
Second Ditto............. 1 7 6 
Best 1 6 
Second Ditto............. 1 3 O 
Third 1 1 O 
Best O18 
Second Ditto............. 016 O 
Best O17 6 
Pease and Beans......... 017 6 
APPOINTMENTS. 


[From the London Gazette.} 


Foreign Office, Jan. 238.—The Prince Re- 
gent appointed the Hon. Robert Annesley 
to be his Majesty’s Consul at Antwerp. 

Feb. 7.-—The Hon. Colonel Henry King 
to be one of the Grooms of his Majesty’s 
Bedchamber. 

— Alexander Turnbull, Esq. to be his 
Majesty’s Consul at Marseilles, and other 
ports and places in the department of tie 
mouths of the Khone. 

— George Sholto Douglas, Esq. to be 
Secretary of Legation at the Court of Flo- 
rence. 

Feb 14.—Permission given to Sir Wil- 
Jiam Robe, C. O. B. Colonel in the army, 
and Lieut.-Colonel in the Royal Artillery, 
to accept and wear the insignie of an Ho- 
norary Knight, Commander of the Royal 
Portuguese Military Order of the Tower 
and Sword. 

Carleton- House, 16.—This day Mon- 
sicur Caminade de Castres presented to the 
Prince Regent the collar and robes of the 

order 
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order of the St Esprit, in the name of his 
most Christian Majesty. 

Feb. 17.—The Hon. Robert Gordon to 
be Secretary to the Embassy at the Court of 
the Emperor of Austria. 

— John James, Esq. to be Secretary to 
his Majesty’s Embassy at the Court of his 
Royal Highness the Prince Sovereign of the 
United Netherlands. 

Whitehall, Feb. 18. The Prince Regent 
appointed Archibald Bell, Esq. Advocate, 
Sheriff Depute of the shire of Ayr, in the 
room of Edward M‘Cormick, Esq. deceased. 

Carleton House, Feb. 23.—This day the 
Prince Regent conferred the honour of 
Knighthood on Dr Joseph Gilpin, for his 
general services in the West Indies and 
Gibraltar. 

Whitehall, Feb. 27.—-This day the Prince 
Regent appointed William Porter, Esq. to 
be a Commissioner for managing His Ma- 
jesty’s Bevenues of Excise in Scotland, in 
the reom of David Clephane, Esq. deceased. 


BIRTHS, 


Aug. 12. At Calcutta, the Lady of Hen- 
ry St George Tucker, Esq. of the Honour- 
able Kast India Company’s service, a daugh- 
ter. 

Oct. 1. At Madras, Mrs William Mac. 
kenzie, a daughter. 

Jan. 17, At Powerscourt-house, Wicklow, 
the Right Honourable Lady Viscountess 
Powerscourt, a son and heir. 
22. The wife of Mr Thomas Greenhalgh, 


Births and Marriages. 


7. At Portobello, Lady Elibank, a daughter, 

— At Fulham, the Lady of Major-G 
neral Sir Henry Torrens, a daughter. 

5. At London, the Right Honourable 
Lady Elizabeth Smyth, a son and heir. 

6. At Macduff, Mrs Bisset, the wife of 
Captain Bisset, 9th royal veteran battalion, 
a son. 

7. Mrs William Mackenzie, Northumber- 
land Street, a daughter. - 

— Mrs John Brougham, a daughter. 

8. Mrs John Irving, Prince’s Street, a son, 

Il. At Kelly, the Lady of the Honour. 
able Colonel John Ramsay, a daughter. 

12. Mrs M‘Dowall, Blandfield, a daugh- 
ter. 

13. At Northumberland Street, Mrs G. 
W. Patton, a son. 

— Mrs R. Scott, English Street, Dum- 
fries, two sons. 

16. Mrs Burnett, of Park, a son. 

17. Mrs Balfour, of Pilrig, a son. 

— Mrs Dr Spalding, Hill Street, a 
daughter. 

20. At Edinburgh, the Lady of Thomas 
Innes, Esq. a son. 

24, At Edinburgh, Mrs Ferrier, of Belle- 
side, a son. 
MARRIAGES. 

Jan. 10. At Kinsale, the Honourable 
T. F. Deane, Colonel of the 38th regiment, 


"eldest son of the Right Honourable Lord 


Muskerry, to Miss Haynes, second daugh- 
ter of M. Haynes, Esq. of Bishop’s Castle, 


in the county of Salop. 


ii of Woolfold, near Bury, crofter, of two 23. At Pleasance, James Edgar, Esq. M 
pets children ; and on the 23d, the wife of his aged 70, to Miss Margaret M‘Keny, aged M 
Bhit yy brother, Mr R. Greenhalgh, of the same 80, after a courtship of twelve years. 
is place, manufacturer, of three fine children. 26. At Springfield, Lieutenant-Colorel gl 
* : 24. At Thornton, Mrs Cuninghame, of Charles Thomas, of the first regiment of ai 
{ j Thornton, a daughter. foot guards, to Sarah Garay, only daughter K 
tee — At Tynemouth, the wife of Captain of Charles Brunsden, Esq. of London. m 


Alexander Innes, Royal Navy, a daughter. 

25. At Westthorn, Mrs Sword, a daugh- 
ter 

27. At Kirkmichacl House, Mrs Snod- 
grass Buchanan, a son. 

28. Mrs Campbell, of Possie, a daughter. 

feb. 2. Mis Gordon, of Aikenhead, a son. 

— At Edinburgh, Mrs Kennedy, Frede- 
rick Street, a daughter. 

—- The Lady of Sir L. Maclean, M. D. 
of Sudbury, a daughter. 

3. At Stonehaven, Mrs George Arthur, 
Spouse of the late Mr Arthur, supervisor, 
Campbeitun, « daughter. 

— At,London, the Viscountess Grime 
ston, a daughter. 

— At Caverton Mill, Mrs M‘Dougald, 
a daughter. 

5. In West Nicholson Street, Mrs Alexe 
ander Smith, a daughter. 


30. At Edinburgh, Charles Montolieu 
Burges, Esq. to the Right Hon. Lady Mont 
gomerie. 

Feb. 1. Mr Moses Lemon, surgecn, t@ 
Miss Maria Solomon, daughter of Dr So 
lomon, Gilead-house. 

2. Robert Pierce Gillies, Esq. of Bal- 
makewan, county of Kincardine, to Amelis 
Mary, daughter of the late John Macdonell, 
Esq. of Leigh, county of Inverness. 

6. At Greenfield, Alexander Irvine, E54: 
Comptroller of Customs, Rothesay, to Miss 
Sally, daughter of Alexander Campbell, 
Iisq. of Greenfield. 

7. At Ashby de la Zouch, the Reverend 
William M‘Dougail, M. A. Chaplain in 
dinary to his Royal Highness the Prince 
Regent, and nephew of the late Earl ¢ 
Dumfries, vicar of that parish, 


Gaudin, of the same place. re 
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Marriages and Deaths. 


Feb. 8 At Edinburgh, the Honourable 
Donald Ogilvy, of Balbegno, second son of 
the Earl of Airly, to Miss Morley, fourth 
daughter of the late James Morley, Esq. of 
the Honourable East India Company’s civil 
eervice. 

9, At Leith, Mr James Winton, tobac- 
conist, Perth, to Helen, eldest daughter of 
the late Mr James Thomson, builder, Leith. 

13. At Willow Bank, William ‘Tindell, 
merchant, Perth, to Elizabeth Stewart, 
daughter of James Stewart, Willow Bank. | 

— At Paisley, Alexander Milroy, Esq. 
M. D. to Miss Mary Kelso, both of Salt- 
Coats. 

— At Aberdeen, Andrew Ferguson, 
A, M. surgeon, at Woodside, to Ann, eldest 
daughter of Mr Thomas Adams, Partick, 
near Glasgow. 

14. At Edinburgh, the Reverend James 
Donaldson, to Ann Hathorn Wilson, daugh- 
ter of the late Campbell Wilson, Esq. of the 
Excise. 

— At Templehall, by Aberdour, Mr 
William Bell, superintendant of his Majes- 
ty’s shipping on the Lakes of Canada, to 
Miss Janet Inglis, youngest daughter of 
William Inglis, Esq. of Templehall. 

15. At Edinburgh, Hugh Rose, Esq. of 
Glastullich, to Miss Munro, eldest daughter 
of Duncan Munro, Esq. of Culcairn. 

16. At Dundee, Mr Robert Small, wri- 
ter, Arbroath, to Miss Jean Ferguson, se- 
cond daughter of Mr Joseph Ferguson, 
merchant, Dundee. 

_ 17. Mr Alexander Giles, upholsterer, to 
Miss W. J. Dawson, daughter of the late 
Mr William Dawson, merchant, Edinburgh. 

20. At Edinburgh, Mr Francis Hall, en- 
gineer, Glasgow, to Miss Wilhelmina, third 
daughter of. Mr Thomas Denham, writer, 
Edinburgh. 

22. In George’s Street, Duncan Camp- 
bell, of Barcaldine and Glenuir, Esq. to 
Miss Elizabeth Dreghorn Dennistoun, third 
of James Dennistoun, of Colgrain, 

“sq. 
~ David Dick, Esq. of Glensheal, late 
of Jamaica, to Eliza, daughter of Colin 
Mackenzie, Esq. of Mountgerald. 

~— At London, the Honourable Sir Ed- 
ward Paget, K. B. M. G. to the Lady Har- 
ict Legge, sister to the Earl of Dartmouth. 

DEATHS. 
In the Presidency of Madras, 
yor Valentine Chisholm, 2d battalion 
Royal Scots, 
li. At Koonch, East Ladies, David Wil- 
Esq. assistant-surgeon, Ist bate 
native infantry, second son of 
re iam Meikle, Glasgow. 
U1. Lieut-General Samuel Watson. 
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Aug. 27. At Madras, Fast Indies, Ar- 
chibald Douglas, Esq. of Mains. 

Oct. 4. At. Bourdeaux, where she had 
gone for the benefit of her health, the Lady 
of Rear-Admiral David Milne. 

20. On his passage from India, Major 
David Ross, in the service of the Honour- 
able East India Company, youngest son of 
the late Walter Ross, Esq. writer to the 
signet. 

Dec. 27. Near Stirling, John Buchanan, 
Esq. late of Kirkloan, Perthshire. 

23. In ‘Tobago Street, Mrs Mary M‘As- 
kill, widow of the Reverend Mr Malcolm 
M‘Askill, minister of EKigg. 

— At Flotbec, near Hamburgh, in the 
prime of life, Mr James Booth, nurseryman, 
a native of Scotland. 

31. At Auldcathy, Mrs Janet Hardy, re- 
lict of the Reverend Robert Liston, late mi- 
nister of Aberdour. 

— At Palermo, Mr Walter Sibbald, of 
Leith. 

Jan. 4 At Edinburgh, Alexander Mae- 
donald, Esq. of Glenalladale. 

5. At Leith, James Kidd, merchant there, 
and manager for the Leith and Hull Ship 
ping Company. 

G. At Bonnington, near Leith, Mrs Eli- 
zabeth Ogilvy, wife, of Mr Robert D. Cu- 
nynghame, shipbuilder Leith. 

— Very suddenly, the Reverend James 
Seott, aged 58, congregational minister of 
Parkhead, near Kirkoswald. On the Sun- 
day preceding he preached from Isaiah 
Xxxviii.—** Set thy house in order ; for thou 
shalt die, and not live.” 

7. At Rosehearty, William Leslie, Esq. 
aged 71. 

8. At Alloa, John Bruce, Esq. late she- 
riff-substitute of the county of Clackman- 
nan, in the 85th year of his age. 

— The Reverend Mr John Davidson, 
minister of the Catholic Chapel, Greenock— 
a man of unaffected piety, assiduous in his 
duty as a clergyman, benevolent aud atten. 
tive to the poor, and generally respected. 

9, Mr James Magee, of Suintfield, aged 
104 years. He enjoyed uninterrupted good 
health through life. In the course of the 
last year, he frequently walked from Saint- 
field to Belfast (ten miles) in a few hours 
of a morning. 

10. At Balgowan, Robert Graham, Esq. 
of Fintry. 

— At Perth, Mrs Helen Ramsay, relict 
of the Reverend John Robertson, late mi- 
nister of little Dunkeld. 

— At Kigin, Mrs Barbara Johnston, wi- 
dow of Alexander Mathison, Esq. of Old 
Aberdeen. 

— At Edinburgh, Mrs Skene, widow of 
Captain Skeue, of Aberdeen. 
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238 Deaths. 


Jan. 11. At Greenock, Mr James Rankin, . 
merchant. 

— At Paisley, Mr Robert Orr, writer. 

— At Lisbon, John Young, Esq. proprie- 
tor and publisher of the Inverness Journal. 

— At Charlotte Square, Lieutenant-Ge- 
neral the Right Honourable Francis Lord 
Seaforth, his Majesty’s Lieutenant for the 
county of Ross.—The death of this distin- 
guished Nobleman, in the 60th year of his 
age, although the rapid decline of his health 
during the last two years must have led to 
the expectation of that event, will give birth 
to very general feelings of sorrow and re- 
gret. The wonderful powers of his mind, 
undiminished even by the privation of the 
sense of hearing, the stores of information 
which he had acquired in almost every 
branch of science, and his rare proficiency 
in several, his delightful talents for society, 
the nobleness of his person and elegance of 
his manners, the richness of his imagina- 
tion, and his faculty of diffusing grace and 
justre over every topic, whether of instruc- 
tion or amusement, will be long remember- 
ed; but with peculiar fondness and deeper 
regret by those who had the happiness to 
enjoy his intimate friendship, and, alas! of 
those related to him by still dearer ties, 
who had access to know the many virtues 
of his benevolent heart, of which his other 
qualities were but the decorations and em- 
bellishments. 

12. At Alphington Lodge, in Devonshire, 
Mrs Lumsden, wife’ of Hugh Lumsden, 
Esq. of Pitcaples advocate. 

— Mr James Thomson, late baker in 
Edinburgh, aged 82 years. 

13. At Paisley, Mrs Janet Mackenzie; 
daughter of Sir Robert Douglas of Glenber- 
vie, Bart. and widow of Kenneth Macken- 
zie, Esq. Kileoy, Ross-shire ; aged 76 years. 

14, At Edinburgh, William Creech, Esq. 
bookseller, and late Lord Provost of that city. 

— At Hermitage Place, Miss Elizabeth 
Leny, youngest daughter of the late George 
Leny, Esq. of Glins. 

15. At Ayr, Janet Boyle, relict of the de- 
ceased Reverend Stephen Rowan, late mi- 
nister of Largs, aged 70 years. 

16, At Clapham, Surrey, Henry Thorn- 
ton, Esq. M. P. for the borowgh of South- 
wark. A imore upright, independent, and 
Virtuous gentieman, has seidom aderned a 
seat in Parliatnent, while in private life he 
was an ornament of society. 

— At Dundas Street, William M‘Cor- 
mick, Esq. 

17. At Leith, Jean Iddison, in the 95th 
year of her age—the oldest person, we be- 
lieve, in Leith—She lived sixty-one years 
a widow, and retained the use of all her fa- 
culties till within a few hours of her death. 


17. At Inverness, John Mackintosh, Es, 
of Aberarder, many years Provost of Inver. 
ness, aged 71 years. His piety was ypj. 
form and avowed—his parental attentions 
exemplary—his kindness to his relatives ae. 
tive and unceasing—and his disinteresteg 
beneficenee various and extensive. 

18. At Hamilton, Miss Helen Naismith, 
daughter of John Naismith, Esq. of Drum. 
loch. 

— At Alloa, Mrs Jamieson, wife of John 
Jamieson, Esq. Alloa. 

19. At Portobello, Martha, eldest daugh. 
ter of the late Alexander Elphinstone, [sq, 
advocate. 

— At Inverary, Mr Edward Hall, writer, 

— At Foss, John Stewart, Esq. of Foss, 
in the 90th year of his age. 

— At Dudhope, John Rankine, Esq. in 
his year. 

20. In London, aged 78, Sir William 
Charles Farrell Skeffington, Bart. 

— At London, J. H. Cassamajor, Esq, 
late 2 member of the Government of Mad- 
ras. 

— At Glasgow, Miss Buchanan, of Car- 
beth. 

— At Airdrie, Mr John Gillespie, sur- 
geon and druggist. 

— At Glasgow, Mr James H. Hall, son 
of the late Mr John Hall, of Benacres, Ayr- 
shire, and lately from Cape Henry, St Do- 
mingo. 

— At Broughton Park, John Corbett, 
Esq. of Tollcross. 

— At Dumfries, George, Hill, Esq. late 
of Blaiket. 

21. Killed on board the Harlequin sloop, 
Lieutenant George Stewart, late comman- 
der of his Majesty’s brig Scaflower, son of 
Mr Alexander Stewart, St Andrew’s Street, 
Edinburgh. Having fallen in with the 
Queen Charlotte Packet, and mistaking 
their signals, several broadsides were €X- 
changed, by the first of which he unfortu- 
nately fell, after 18 years active and ho- 
nourable service. He was wounded, dat- 
gerously at Camperdown, in the Venerable; 
he afterwards served in the expeditions | 
Holland, Egypt, South America, 5p 
and Portugal, and lastly in North Americ 
He was an honourable man, a generous 
friend, a most dutiful son, and an active 
officer. His death is much lamented by @!! 
who knew him. 

21. At Aberdeen, in the prime of life, 
Mr Thomas Duncan, junior, advocate. 

— At Montrose, William Ross, Esq. 
of his Majesty’s Justices of the Peace “e 
the county of Forfar—a kind relatives § 
constant and liberal benefactor to the pe 
and an upright, patient, and intelligent ™* 
gistrate. Jat 
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Jan. 21. At Buccleuch Place, Miss,Mary 
Wilson, daughter of the deceased Ebenezer 
Wilson, bookseller, Dumfries. 

99, Mr Robert Cox, of Gergie Mill, near 
Edinburgh. 

— At Drumsheugh, Hugh Lindsay, Esq. 

93, At Edinburgh, Dr William Hender- 
gon, surgeon to the forces. 

— At West Richmond Street, aged 25 
years, Mr Thomas Hutcheson, Solicitor at 
Law, only son of Mr John Hutcheson, 
merchant in Edinburgh. 

94. At Muddiford House, Hants, John 
Barnes, Esq. of the Stock Exchange. He 
was placed, through his own talents and in- 
tegrity, at the head of the list of persons, 
members of the Stock Exehange, who have 
contracted with Government for the late 
loans; and in this high trust received the 
cordial thanks of that Body, for his honour- 
able conduct. 

— In Bath, aged 62, Sir Charles Warre 
Malet, Bart. of Wilbury House, Wilts; 
many years the British Minister at the 
Court of Poona, and for some time acting 
Governor of Bombay. 

— At Portobello, Miss Alsie Peter, se- 
cond daughter of the late Walter Peter, Esq. 
of Chapel. 

— At Edinburgh, Mr James Stodart, 
aged $2, 

—In London, Captain Charles Smith, 
late of his Majesty’s 25th regiment of foot. 

25, At Montrose, Mr Andrew Mearns, 
shipmaster, aged 84. He was one of the 
crew of the Solebay frigate, which engaged 
M. Thurot, off the Redhead, in May, 1759; 
and his Britannie Majesty was never served 
by a more loyal subject. 

— At Moffat, in the 79th year of his age, 
James Johnstone, Esq. late of Selcoth. 

— At George Street, Miss Rebecca Prin- 
gle, daughter of the late Walter Pringle, 
Esq. of St Christophers, and sister of the 
late Vice-Admiral Thomas Pringle. 

26, At Foulden House, James Wilkie, 
Junior, Esq. 

217. Eleanor Sarah, eldest daughter of the 

Right Reverend Bishop Sandford. 
— At Stirling, Thomas Wingate, Esq. 
and on the Sth February, John Spiers Win- 
gate, his eldest son. 
Mrs Anna Murray, 
in tae tee r William Murray, merchant, 
deca year of her age. By her will, 
Ho as bequeathed, £.20 to the Poor’s 
pital; £.20 to the Infirmary, and £.20 
the Lunatic Hospital. 


29. At Musselb 
urgh, Andrew Wauch 
Sq. late of India. 


— At Smithfield Woods} 
R » near oodside, Mr 
Me aged 18 years, son 
ndrew Brydon, merchant, Glasgow. 


to 


29. At Edinburgh, William Dawson, Esq. 
of Graden, in the $list year of his age. 

— At Leith, Mr James Brown, teacher, 
aged 47. Mr Brown opened a school in 
Leith, at the early age of 14, when he 
possessed all the stability and firmness of 
mind equal to one in the prime of life, and 
continued teaching with the greatest assi- 
duity and patience, till within a few days 
of his death. 

30. At Edinburgh, Mrs Brysson, wife 
of George Brysson, piano-forte maker. 

31. In the vicinity of Dublin, by a fall 
from his horse while hunting, his Grace 
George John Frederick Duke and Far! of 
Dorset, Earl of Middlesex, &c. in the 22d 
year of his age, unmarried. He was the 
fourth Duke and eleventh Karl of Dorset 5 
the title devolves to the present Lord Vis- 
count Sackville, son to the celebrated Lord 
George Germaine. The Duke was step-son 
to Lord Viscount Whitworth, the present 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, who married 
his mother. His amiable character and con- 
ciliating manners have made his death the 
subject of universal regret. + 

— At Megginch Castle, Robert Drum- 
mond, Esq. of Megginch. 

— At North Berwick, John Machean, 
Esq. brewer, Haddington, and senior Lieu- 
tenant, Ist, or Berwickshire regiment of 
militia. 

— At North Richmond Street, Mrs Ann 
Dewar, relict of the late Mr Alexander 
Macdougall, writer, Edinburgh. 

— At Edinburgh, the Reverend James 
Dymocke, late rector of St David’s, Ja- 
maica. 

Feb. 1. At Fountainbridge, much and 
justly regretted by her friends, Mrs Anne 
Freeman, wife of Mr George Caw, printer, 
Edinburgh. 

2. At Edinburgh, Mr William Young, 
cork manufacturer. 

3. At Kdinburgh, Mr John Bain, civil 
engineer, aged 72. 

feb. 4. At Woodend, Perthshire, Patrick 
Heyry, Esq. of Woodend, aged 85 years. 

— At Edinburgh, Mr John Miller, Op- 
tician, who, for upwards of 48 years, held 
the first rank in his profession: his excel 
lence, as a workman, was admitted by his 
contemporaries, whiie the fertility of his 
genius added many improvements to our 
instruments of science. As a public charac- 
ter, he was no less distinguished for the 
soundness of his judgment, than for the in- 
corruptible integrity of his conduct; and, 
in private life, the warmth and sincerity of 
his friendship, the active benevolence of 
his heart, and his social and unaffected 
manners, rendered him an ‘object of general 
esteem ; his last moments were passed with 
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Serenity and @omposure, the accompani- 
ment of a well-spent life, having a select 
circle of friends to regret his loss. 

feb. 4. At Herriot Row, Alexander Do- 
naidson, Esq. 

— Near tiexham, aged 99, Mrs Eleanor 
Charlton. Her brother George dicd at Birt- 
ley, aged 103; her brother James at Hex- 
ham, aged 97 ; and her sister Elizabeth, at 
Wark, aged 100 years. 

— At Lanark, Mrs ‘Newbigging, wife of 
Mr Newbigging, writer there. , 

-—— Mr Mark Duncan, merchant, Edin- 
burgh. 

—- At Terregles, in the 20th vear of his 
age, Mr John Walker, student of medicine, 
third son of the late Reverend William 
Walker, minister of Eccles Greig. 

_— At Paisley, Mr John Bell, senior,’ 
merchant there. 

6. At Laurencékirk, the Reverend James 
M‘Rae, pastor of the congregational church 
at Sauchie Burn, in the 69th year of his 
age, and 43d of his ministry. 

7. At Anstruther, Lieutenant George 
Manson, Royal Navy. 

At Broxborne, Herts, where he was 
engaged in superintending an edition of the 
Syriac New Testament, for the use of the 
Syrian Christians in the Kast, the Reverend 
Ciaudjus Buchanan, D. D. much regretted. 
* 10. At Edinburgh, Mrs Janet Simpson, 
widow of Convener Simpson. 

11. At Coates House, Fifeshire, Colonel 
Anstruther, late of the 62d regiment. 

— At Dundee, Mr William Webster, 
junior, merchant. 

— At Aberdeen, in the 86th year of her 
age, Mrs Jean Mitchell, widow of the Re- 


Deaths, Stocks, and Markets. 


verend Dr Glennie, late minister of Mary. 
culter. 

Feb. 12. At Dysart, Jas. Bennet, aged 83, 
73 of which he wove the various fabrics of 
linen cloth made in the district.—During 
this long period of his life he was not one 
day off his. loom (at an average of fifteen 
hours each day,) nor was he one day absent 
from church. He never had a headach, 
and died in possession of all his faculiies;a 
sober, industrious, sensible and honest man. 

24. At Glasgow, in her 92d vear, Mis 
Janet Buchanan, relict of the late Mr Mat. 
thew Provand, merchant. She retained her 
faculties to the last, and was jusily esteem. 
ed for benevolence, modest worth, and un- 
assuming piety. 

Lately at Newcastle, Rear-Admiral Wik 
liam Charleton, aged 56. 

— Mrs Johnson, aged 114, mother of 
Mrs Weymouth, Post Office, Bedminster, 
Somerset ; she enjoyed her faculties to the 
Jast. 

— At Paris, suddenly, the Duke de 
Fleurey, peer of France, and first gentleman 
to Louis XVIII. 

Lately at Cartlet Cottage, suddenly, Ma- 
jor-General John Picton. He retired to 
rest in perfect health, and was found dead 
in his bed by his servant. This gallant oi 
ficer was brother to Lieut.-General Thomas 
Picton, K. B. and Lieutenant-Colonel of the 
12th regiment of foot. 

— At London, Mrs. Seton Karr, wife of 
John Seton Karr, Esq. of Kipplelaw. 

—In Jamaiea, aged 27, Mrs Isabella 
Sinclair, wife of Gilbert Sinclair, Esq. M.D. 
and eldest daughter of the Reverend Ed: 
ward Neilson, minister of Kirkbean. 


Prices of Stocks. 


Prices of Grain per quarter Corn Exchang's 


F Bank 3 per cent 
1815. | Stock. | Omnium. Consols. 
Feb. 27. | 64) 
March 6. —— | 32 disc. 632 
—— | 5 disc. 64 
—— | disc. 603 
27.) —— | 8 dise. 583 


Prices of Oat, Pease, and Bariey Meal, in 

Ldinburgh Market, per peck. 
| Pease 
Barley Meal. 
{| Bolls. | Price. | Price. 


1815. Oatmeal. 


London. 

. 1815. | Wheat. | Barley.| Oats. | Pease 

Feb. 27. | 42 68 | 15 22] 15 25] 41% 
Mar. 6. | 38 64 | 14 19] 14 24] 41 #8 
18. | 38 64 | 20 24] 14 244 98 4 

20.} 38 68 | 22 16 24] Je 

27.1 40 70 | 22 27] 16 23] 36 42 


Keb. 28.) 15] 46 1 le 
March 7.| 436 [16 15] 47 | 19 
14.4 364 115 14]. 61 19 
21.] 396 | 15 14] 56 | 
28.] 406 [15 14] 55 | 19 — 


Prices of Grain at Haddington. 

1815. | Wheat.| Barley. | Oats. | Pe 

March3. 35| 19 23} 21 25) 
10. | 30 34] 20 24) 20 23/107) 
17: | 31 21 25] 18 22) 
24, | 32 36] 20 234 18 
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Barom.\Thermom.| Rain. 
1815. M. | N. I. P. 
Mar.26\ 29.61}38 | 50 | —— 

29.2 140} 52! 031 

28| 29.61|37 | 48 | 0.01 

29\ 30. 35 | 50 0.05 

30| 29.9 |40 | 56 

$1| 29.9 |45 | 62 
April 1| 29.9148 | 58 
2) 29.81149 | 52 
3| 30. 37 | 56 
41} 29.9 |38 | 54 
30.02|44 | 53 
6| 30.11/42 | 58 
7| 30.21 | 64 
8} 30.21)45 | 63 
9} 30.15}44 1] 58 
10] 30.31 | 42 | 55 
11} 30.1 |45 | 59 
12| | 62 
13) 29.8 |48 | 50 
30.09| 35 | 45 
15| 30.3 }36 | 5} 
16| 30.3 | 36 | 55 
Ff 17| 30.35| 38 | 58 
30.511 40} 63 
19} 30.23; 38 | 56 
20} 30.05| 44 | 56 
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STATE OF THE Barometer, &c. 


From March 26th to April 25th 1815, in 
the vicinity of Edinburgh. 


Clear 


29.55|39 | 43 0.55 
29.75'40 | 48 | —— 


23) 29.75|43 | 56 | 0.02 
24) 99.751 41 | 54 | —— 
25| 29.99; 35 | 61 | 
Quantity of 1.11 


High Water at Leith for 
May 1815. 


Days. | Morn. | Even. 
H. M.!|H. M, 
M. 11 7. 28/8 2 
Tu. 2} 8 42); 9 % 
W. 3/310 34 
Th 4/11 929 
Fr. §&) 11 54412 16 
Sa 6112 36112 54 
Su. Ti— 1 15 
M. 8] 1 34) 1 = 53 
Tu. 9} 2 13812 
W. 10] 2 541 3 14 
Th. 11] 3 351] 3 56 
Fr. 12} 4 20] 4 44 
Sa. 5 8] 5 34 
Su. 14/1 6 2] 6 33 
M. 15| 7 61 7 40 
Tu. 16; $8 18] 8 56 
W. 17] 9 9 
Th. 18/10 42/11 153 
Fr. 19/11 41/12 2 
Sa. 20112 $0; 12 82 
M. 22} 1 1 55 
Tu. 23} 2 16] 2 54 
W. 24) 2 53] 3 10 
Th. 25] 3 27| 3 4 
Fr. 26 4 4) 4 2 
Sa. 27| 4 41/1 5 0 
Su. 28) 5 4% 
M. 29| 6 4/16 
Tu. 30| 6 55| 7 
W. 7 54) 8 3 
MOON’s PHASES 
For May 1815. 

Apparent time at Edinburgh 


D #H. M. 
Last Quart. 1. 0 1 noom 
New Moon, 9. 6 3 morm 
First Quart. 16. 2 30 mor 
Full Moon, 23. 4 40 mor 
Last Quart. 31. 4 48 mom 


May 12, Court of Session sits, 
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